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Harding Asks Conference on Far East and Disarmament 


ful deliberation, has made what is 

regarded as one of the most im- 
portant moves toward world peace re- 
corded for years: Namely he has sug- 
gested that the allied and associated 
powers shall hold a consultation, with- 
in the next several months, to consider 
the policies that are to be maintained 
in the Far East and the Pacific. He 
points out ‘that these policies have a 
strong bearing on the general question 
of disarmament and he intimates that 
the two subjects may well be taken up 
together. The Anglo-Japanese treaty 


Pi'rat derive HARDING, after care- 


United States, an admission that she 
had “special interests” in the Far East 
and was therefore to enjoy preferen- 
tial treatment. Just what this meant 
has never been threshed out. The Ver- 
sailles treaty contains a clause which 
says that it shall not affect “regional 
understandings like the Monroe doc- 
trine.” This reference to the Monroe 
doctrine was put in on the demand of 
the United States, but Japanese diplo- 
macy double-crossed us there by hav- 
ing the clause cover not only the Mon- 
roe doctrine but all “regional under- 
standings” of the same sort. In other 


virtually laid down the dltimatum that 
if the Japanese treaty is renewed it will 
have to be with our approval. While 
the imperial conference was in ses- 
sion in London, President Harding fore- 
stalled further developments and as- 
sumed the leadership by taking two 
distinct steps. The first step was to is- 
sue a “note,” through Secretary of 
State Hughes, making it plain that the 
United States will continue to uphold 
the open-door principle in China and 
giving notice that no nation can be rec- 
ognized as possessing “special inter- 
ests” there. This open-door principle, 
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Some specially interesting ships. 


Left-hand one 





is the Afrika, of Danish-Asiatic line; 


great Firth of Forth bridge in Scotland; it is to be used as a tafget' by British warships. 


the 


Right-hand picture shows 
Ostfriesland and cruiser Frankfurt, which were awarded to United States and which are being used as targets by our navy. 





largest motorboat 
Diese! oil engines—no steam power used. Middle picture shows one of the many destroyers surrendered by Germany, passing under the 


in the world; driven by 


German battieship 
Under 


the terms of distribution all the old German warships must be destroyed within a year from the award, and the target method is most practical. 


of alliance is the thing that brought 
this matter to a head at this time. This 
treaty, as made in 1911, provides that 
Great Britain and Japan shall each give 
aid to the other in case of attack, and it 
was largely in obedience to this pact 
that Japan was drawn into the World 
war, when Germany ran amuck. The 
treaty nominally upholds the American 
policy of the “open door” in China, but 
it also speaks of “special interests” 
which Great Britain and Japan have in 
that part of the world. The United 
States has always maintained that no 
nation justly has any special interests 
in China, that Chinese sovereignty and 
rights should be respected and upheld 
by all and that the various nations 
should all be on the same footing there. 
When President Wilson was negotiating 
the peace treaty in Paris, Japan made 
the point that it was only fair that she 
should be conceded “special interests” 
in the Far East since the United States, 
under the Monroe doctrine, claimed to 
have special interests in the western 
hemisphere. Japan played her cards 
very adroitly at the Paris peace con- 
ference and won much more than she 
Jost. In exchange for her agreement 
to the Monroe doctrine she received 
irom the other powers, including the 


words the Versailles treaty in the same 
breath guaranteed the Monroe doctrine 
and also the “special interests” that 
Japan claimed in China and elsewhere 
in the Pacific world. Under this doc- 
trine of “special interests” Japan was 
awarded all the former German is- 
Jands in the Pacific north of the equator, 
and although President Wilson put in 
a reservation for Yap, Japan refused to 
let us have even that little islet. The 
Anglo-Japanese treaty was to run for 
10 years, and this period was up July 
13; but it will run for another year by 
mutual acquiescence. A British imperi- 
al conference is now being held in Lon- 
don, whose chief purpose is to decide 
whether England shall renew the Jap- 
anese alliance for another 10 years. The 
league of nations places a ban on spe- 
cial treaties of alliance, and consequent- 
ly notice has been given that the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty will be construed and 
limited according to the league princi- 
ples. _While the United States has nev- 
er put in any formal protest against 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, it is gen- 
erally realized that England and Japan 
-annot afford to go ahead and form a 
combine which might arouse our hostil- 
ity. ‘The British dominions have tak- 
en sides with us in this matter and have 


the note declares, is regarded by this 
country as vital, both for the welfare 
of China and the rights of all concern- 
ed. Any monopoly or preference se- 
cured by one power in China would be 
contrary to the basic principles of jus- 
tice and would jeopardize world peace, 
it is pointed out. Having paved the 
way by this preliminary notice, the 
president, as his next step, issued a pre- 
liminary invitation to the powers main- 
ly concerned—proposing a candid con- 
ference on this whole matter, includ- 
ing the much-discussed question of re- 
ducing armaments. This “feeler” was 

agerly aecepted by the different na- 
tions, which have heen-more or less 
deadlocked and which geem glad to 
have the Unitec ates take the: initia- 
tive. The conf®fence, it js expected, 
will be held e. a Hin—and this 
in itself will pron Bee by re- 
moving the _ ron 1e a 
overheated atmosphere of © . The 
Borah plan contempt teil\o be: un- 
derstanding between Pursell only Bri itain, Ja- 
pan and the United States, for a “na- 
val holiday.” President Harding’s pur- 
pose is much more comprehensive, as 
it takes in all the dominant powers and 
includes army as well as navy expendi- 
tures. Of course no rational person 
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expects that the millennium is going to 
result from this or any other movement 
of the sort. When Henry Ford took 
his “peace ship” to Europe during the 
war for the purpose of “getting the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas” he 
really believed he was going to suc- 
ceed. The pacifists had been talking 
to him in glowing language about the 
glories of peace and he thought that 
all that was necessary was for a few 
good people to get together and decide 
the matter. 

But he speedily found that he was 
wrong and that nobody really wanted 
peace unless they could get it at the 
other fellow’s cost. The chief paci- 
fist who had “strung” him turned out to 
be a Teuton agent, who was propagan- 
dizing for peace in the interest of the 
Central powers, and Ford came home 
a sadder but wiser man. 

As British Ambassador Geddes truly 
said in his address at the recent Mich- 
igan university commencement at Ann 
Arbor, peace is something more than 
the mere absence of war. Peace is not 
merely negative; it is positive and con- 
structive; it is a condition which ex- 
ists and persists because it is grounded 
on fundamental principles of justice 
and experience and not merely on the 
unsupported whim or desire of ideal- 
ists. . 

No doubt the vast majority of the 
people of all lands sincerely and ar- 
dently desire peace—but the fact still 
remains that national, racial, commer- 
cial and other interests are more or 
less conflicting and that each country 
must be expected to think firsf of its 
own welfare. Peace there involves ma- 
terial concessions by every nation— 
perhaps the surrender of trade, the re- 
linguishment of dear-bought advan- 
tages, the humbling of pride, etc. 

Whether the nations are prepared to 
pay the price of peace remains still to 
be seen therefore. If each nation imag- 
ines that peace is to bring itself bene- 
fits, without any concessions or res- 
ponsibilities, then the movement will 
not be a success. Armies and navies 
are insurance that the nations take out 
against war. If they want to get rid 
of the cost of this insurance they will 
have to make up their minds to be more 
careful and vigilant not to let any fires 
get started, else they will be wiped out. 

Nobody likes to pay insurance pre- 
miums, and yet a practical world has 
found that it is best to keep insured. 
We all know that the insurance com- 
panies skin us, but even at that insur- 
ance is a good investment. A man’s 
home may burn through no fault of 
his own; sparks from his careless 
neighbor’s burning house may set his 
house afire. Insurance takes all such 
risks into account and protects you 
against them. 

A nation may be drawn into war 
against its will, just as the United 
States was—through the fault of less 
peaceable nations. And unless a nation 
wants to rely on hot air for the safe- 
guarding of its sacred interests it must 
be prepared to defend those interests 
when menaced. Therefore, though ar- 


_mies and navies are very costly, they 


are better than nothing, for without 
such organized force the powers of 
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id 
evil would soon plunge the world into 
ruin. 

But the peoples have had enough of 
war for the present and they ought to 
be in a mood now to accept peace, and 
to pay the price that is necessary to 
secure it. President Harding is taking 
them at their word and extending them 
the olive branch. This country is not 
in a position to force the rest of the 
world to agree to a dispensation of 
peace and good-will; but it is fortu- 
nately placed where it can properiy 
take the lead for a voluntary peace. 

If this peace move is to succeed, ev- 
erybody will have to observe the Gold- 
en Rule. Americans will have to put 
themselves in the place of the Japanese, 
for instance, and be willing to give as 
well as take. The British will have to 
put themselves in the place of the 
French, who have been so ravaged by 
this war that they are entitled to be 
fully protected against its repetition. 

Though Germany is not included in 
the peace proposition at present, her 
people must learn to see the situation 
as the rest of the world sees it; they 
muSt show contrition and humility and 
must prove themselves trustworthy. 
And on the other hand the other coun- 
tries must take a forgiving attitude 
toward Germany, provided of course 
she thus shows that she deserves it. 

Peace always calls for the swallow- 
ing of some bitter pills. The peaceable 
person cannot expect to have his own 
way about everything. The league of 
nations is a failure because the nations 
were not willing to make the conces- 
sions they were called on to make; 
the world was not ready for anything 
quite so altruistic as that. The new 
peace plan depends more on practical 
considerations than on “visions,” and 
it may succeed where the other one 
failed. There are some people who 
don’t want it to succeed, and they will 
commit sabotage on the plan if they 
get a chance. 

Senity Needed in Prohibition Law 

Warning that the entire prohibition 
situation may be thrown into “judicial 
intervention and review” unless saner 
methods are pursued in making the 
country “dry” was given by A. D. Van 
Buren in his resignation as chief coun- 
sel to the federal prohibition commis- 
sioner. He declared that enforcement 
was being rendered difficult by new re- 
strictions and that the people are in- 
dignant at the extremes which have 
been resorted to in connection with 
the prohibition act. 

The prohibition amendment was 
adopted by the people, he said, to pre- 
vent intoxicating liquors being used 
as beverages, but on the realization that 
the practice of medicine, pharmacy, 
chemistry and even religion have been 
affected, there has been much resent- 
ment. Even some of the “dryest of the 
drys” are protesting against further 
encroachment “upon rights guaranteed 
in the pursuit of lawful occupations,” 
he declared. “Respect for the prohibi- 
tion law cannot be gained by further 
curtailment of personal liberties,” he 
asserted. 

On the other hand many public men 
are calling for still more rigorous en- 
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forcement of the law. They charge that 
the Volstead act is being largely turned 
into a joke and that the people as a 
result are developing disrespect for 
laws of all kinds. 





Merchant Marine Must Sink or Swim 

As a war agency the great fleet of 
merchant ships which Uncle Sam got 
together was a success, but as a peace- 
time proposition it is a dead failure. 
Everybody believes that this country 
ought to own and operate the ships to 
fetch and carry its products whether 
during peace or war—but no-one has 
yet been able to run such ships in a 
way to make them pay. There is al- 
ways a deficit, and this deficit in the 
end has to be paid by the people. 

During the war hundreds of vessels 
were purchased by our government at 
several times what they were worth. 
Hundreds of others were built on the 
“cost-plus” system, and these likewise 
represented a highly inflated value. 
Hundreds more were built of wood, 
concrete etc. and were of types which 
were very much below par. A few 
ocean liners, such as the Leviathan, 
were so big that they were an elephant 
on Uncle Sam’s hands, while others 
were too small to be able to compete 
for trade on the high seas. 

Our shipping laws and rules are much 
more strict than those of other coun- 
tries and these laws and rules make it 
so that it costs a great deal more to op- 
erate a vessel under the stars and 
stripes than under any other flag. So 
if Americans really want a merchant 
marine they will have to make up the 
losses, in the form of subsidies or other 
payments out of the treasury. This is 
not a welcome idea, but it is true. 

It is very hard to get the right kind 
of men to serve with the merchant mar- 
ine, as they can mostly make more 
money by engaging in other business. 
President Harding has induced A. D. 
Lasker, a man of. rare ability, to take 
control of the nation’s ship business 
and do the best that can be done with 
it. It is a difficult and thankless job, 
but somebody has to do it. 

Our merchant marine is now describ- 
ed as “a mass of wreckage.” For a long 
time money was poured out like water 
and there was graft in addition to the 
extravagance. Young boys who were 
drawing $4000 or $5000 salaries from the 
shipping board would make love over 
the long-distance phones and charge it 
up to Uncle Sam. Mr. Lasker says 
that the ship business is now losing at 
the rate of about $200,000,000 a year, 
and besides this there are shipping 
suits and claims pending against the 
government amounting to $300,000,000. 

He reports that the board now has 
1440 vessels, not including about 300 
wooden ones. The wooden ships have 
been offered for sale many times but 
they are still on Uncle Sam’s hands. 
The plan now is to get rid of these 
boats, for whatever they will bring, 
and put the merchant fleet on a busi- 
ness basis as soon as possible. 

The fleet represents an investment of 
about three billion dollars all told. But 
everybody knows that this was war- 
time valuation and that it is not worth 
anything like that amount now. At 
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off and charged to the war, it is urged 
by experts. It is only doing this that 
the vessels can be run on a paying ba- 
sis, whether by private concerns or the 
government, 

For a couple of months shipping was 
pretty generally tied up by the strike 
of the marine workers, who-refused to 
accept the 15 per cent cut which the 
shipping board ordered. The marine 
workers are linked up with a radical 
international union and there was evi- 
dence of a plot to drive the American 
merchant marine out of business. 


The machinery on many of our ves- 
sels has been saboted. New men who 
were put on duty to take the place of 
the strikers were waylaid and merci- 
lessly beaten and in some cases killed. 
Sixty-eight union strikers at New Or- 
leans were sent to prison for making 
war on a loyal shipping board crew, 
and there were similar convictions in 
other ports. Finally the strikers were 
compelled to yeild, but only after they 
had done a large amount of injury to 
the merchant marine. 

Mr. Lasker hopes to get the ships go- 
ing in such shape that they can be sold 
to private companies. All hands are 
disgusted with government operation 
of ships, and it will be continued only 
long enough so that Uncle Sam can “get 
out from under.” 

The trouble is that, with the govern- 
ment competing, there is small chance 
for private concerns to engage in the 
ship business at a profit. Many of these 
private concerns have given it up after 
trying it. Hundreds of American ves- 
sels are now tied up, idle and rusting, 
as no cargoes can be had for them. 


E. N. Hurley, an eminent business 
man who was head of the shipping 
board during the war, announces that 
whereas he was formerly an enthusiast 
for government ownership he is now 
convinced that it is a delusion and a 
snare. In a long article in Collier’s he 
says: “I am against public ownership 
because I think it gives less for the 
money than private ownership; it al- 
ways has given less wherever tried.” 
He applies this not only to ships but 
also to railroads, trolley lines and other 
public utilities. 

He says that the government will 
never be able to solve for us any prob- 
lems which we as individuals cannot 
solve for ourselves; it is a mistake, he 
says, to “go to the government with all 
our troubles.” As to public operation 
of utilities, he tells us that “the pub- 
lic employees, drawn from the same 
human fund as the private employees, 
do not seem to function as well.” Under 
public operation, he finds, there is al- 
ways an army of people whose only ob- 
ject is to get an office and “be support- 
ed.” 

He adds: “I have found that men com- 
monly drop a third of their former 
energy and efficiency after even a short 
season on the government pay-roll.” 
He says that the great fault under pub- 
lic ownership is that the workers be- 
come a lot of “buck-passers.” No-one 
has any responsibility, or initiative. 
The employees know that the losses 
are not being made up out of their own 
pockets and that all they have to do 
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is to “go back to the government trough 
for more money.” Until human nature 
changes and we can “grow a new race 
of citizens born with full beards,” it 
is idle to expect anything from these 
socialistic panaceas, Mr. Hurley thinks. 

He says however that the American 
people are entitled to have transporta- 
tion service of all kinds at less cost 
than at present, and that ways must be 
found to accomplish this. He scoffs at 
the soviet idea of providing free trans- 
portation for everybody, for this all 
has to be paid for out of the public 
treasury, he points out. As a matter 
of fact the bolsheviks have now given 
up free transportation, as they found 
the people were abusing the privilege 
and it was costing an _ intolerable 
amount. If we want service we must 
be willing to pay reasonably for it; 
but public ownership is no remedy, 
says Mr. Hurley. 


No Near-Eve Costumes for Zion City. 

Overseer Voliva of Zion City, IIL, 
has issued his last warning against 
wearing dresses which expose too much 
of the person. He declares that any 
woman who goes around the streets in 
violation of any of his laws regulating 
dress will go to jail and no-one will be 
able to bail her out. She must pay her 
fine or work it out on tlie streets, If 
he keeps his word Zion will have ex- 
cellent roads. 

The first victim to be caught in the 
Voliva trap was Mrs. Sarah Johnson, 
aged 21. She was arrested as she step- 
ped from the train. The charges ‘were 
that she wore a blouse of transparent 
material whose sleeves exposed her 
arms above the middle of the forearm 
and whose collar was cut below the 
junction of the base of the neck and 
the collar-bone. Mrs. Johnson was elo- 
quent in addressing the chief of police. 
“When you pay for my clothes you can 
tell me what to wear,” she crushing- 
ly announced. 


We Grow More Rice 


Our ancestors who came across in 
sailing vessels were the first to grow 
rice in the Georgia and South Carolina 
fields, and they did not even stop for 
the Revolution. Rice has been grown 
in this country ever since and its field 
is widening and taking in new states. 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia have made of it a big business, 
while Alabama, Mississippi, Florida and 
Missouri are dabbling at it. 

_In some parts of the world—a very 
large part when one considers num- 
bers—rice is eaten as regularly as we 
eat bread. That demonstrates its im- 
portance as a food, provided we like it. 
People in the rice countries say the 
trouble is that the cooks in the rest of 
the world do not know how to prepare 
it. But it can be prepared in many ways 
and fit in at any point of a dinner from 
soup to dessert, or at breakfast or lunch 
either. The department of. agriculture 
has got out a cook-book for rice which 
it proposes to distribute for the ask- 
ing. 

The Orient produces 97 per cent of 
the world’s rice crop, but the United 
States has get to the point of produc- 
ing enough for home consumption and 
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can even sell some to those dry coun- 
tries where they like it and can’t grow 
it. Those countries are probably do- 
ing without rice largely now, owing to 
a temporary shortage of pocket money, 
but when they save up a little they will 
be back. 

There are some very large rice fields 
in this country, many several thousand 
acres in extent. Modern machinery is 
used as in the wheat fields. If the Chi- 
nese or Japanese growers could have 
a_look at how it is done here they 
would probably feel that their hand 
methods are a little primitive. 

There are many varieties of rice. In 
the Atlantic coast fields the Carolina 
Gold and the Curolina White seem the 
best adapted. In Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas they like the Honduras and 
several Japanese varieties, and in Cali- 
fornia a Japanese variety goes best 
of all. 


Ships Coaled at 60 Tons a Minute 


The world’s record for fast coaling 
of a single ship developed a rate of over 
60 tons a minute. This is what the 
new Baltimore & Ohio railroad pier at 
Baltimore is able to accomplish. In 
that respect the pier is acknowledged 
to be the greatest of all coaling agents. 
Recently the steamer Malden was load- 
ed there with 7222 tons of fuel in 118 
minutes, or a rate of 3670 tons an hour. 

The coal reaches the pier in carload 
lots from the mines. The coaling opera- 
tion is different from most other piers 
of its kind because the cars do not go 
out on the platform. Special trans- 
porting devices in which the endless 
belt is a feature of this work. -The gon- 
dola railway cars with their coal con- 
tents are handled by two huge car- 
dumpers located near the land end of 
the pier. By force of gravity and cable 
the cars are drawn to the top of the 
dumper and there rest in a cradle which 
overturns them sideways so that the 
coal falls into a bin and thence to the 
conveyor belts. 

These belts carry the coal out on the 
pier and distribute it to four loading 
towers which are exactly opposite to 
the ship hatches. From these towers 
the coal is sent by gravity through tel- 
escopic chutes to curved steel plates. 
The latter deliver it in turn to rapid 
endless belts which throw it to what- 
ever point desired within a radius of 
45 feet. Heretofore the principle draw- 
back in coaling ships by mechanical 
means has been the delivery of coal 
through the hatch faster that it can be 
taken away. The new throwing me- 
chanism overcomes this. 


Molasses Equal to Coal as Fuel 


Molasses, which to some youthful 
minds is a necessary adjunct to a slice 
of bread, has lost its prestige in the 
American business world because it 
can no longer be utilized in making 
liquor. It no longer commands a fair 
price and low grade molasses is prac- 
tically worthless. An idea of its pres- 
ent small value may be gained from the 
fact that Cuban sugar manufacturing 
establishments are getting rid of their 
molasses residue by dumping it into 
ditches. Besides, they pay the Cuban 
government a certain penalty when fish 
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and property are destroyed through 
this waste. 

For many years unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to use low grade mo- 
lasses as a fuel. Dr. Paul G. Hilde- 
brandt, formerly of Havana, is now 
closely guarding a secret which is said 
to have solved the problem. After ex- 
perimenting in collaboration with 
Swarthmore college, the inventor 
claims to have perfected a chemical and 
mechanical device to convert blackstrap 
molasses into fuel and has sold his pat- 
ent rights to a Philadelphia concern 
for $1,550,000. 

It is proved that molasses yields a 
fuel equal to coal. Furthermore, after 
extracting the heating value from a ton 
of molasses there remains from 135 to 
150 pounds of good commercial potash. 
It is planned to convert the molasses 
waste of Cuba into fuel, which will be 
of additional benefit there because that 
country is not so fortunate as to have 
coal mines and oil wells and imports 
its fael supply. 

Blackstrap molasses is only a_ by- 
product in the sugar industry. It is a 
residue after extracting all sugar from 
sugar-cane juices. The process involves 
the separation of the sugar crystals 
from the molasses by whirling it rap- 
idly in a centrifugal mechanism which, 
turning at a speed of about 1400 revo- 
lutions a minute, forces the molasses 
out through a fine screen but retains 
the crystals. The molasses, carried off 
in a conduit, is again boiled and put 
through the same process to take out 
any additional crystals that may re- 
main. 


Woman Socialist Driven Out 

Kate Richards O’Hare, one of the 
leading socialist agitators of the coun- 
try, was kidnaped by a gang of men at 
Twin Falls, Idaho, and taken out of 
the state, to Montello, Nev., in order to 
put a stop to her operations. She was 
formerly editor of an inflammatory 
sheet called the Buzz-Saw. During the 
war she was arrested in South Dakota 
and convicted of sedition. She was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison but was 
pardoned after serving 14 months. 

Champions of “free speech” are de- 
nouncing the kidnaping as a lawless 
interference with fundamental rights. 
Gov. Davis of Idaho when appealed to 
by Mrs. O’Hare replied that good citi- 
zenship required people to refrain from 
“exciting passions which may disturb 
the peace of the community.” 


Resume Coinage of Silver Dollars 


Minting of silver dollars has been 
started again after a lapse of seven 
years There is a shortage of this vari- 
ety of money due to the fact that 279,- 
000,000 standard silver dollars were 
sold to England. It may take five years 
of coinage to get the treasury’s reserve 
back to a pre-war basis. The making 
of silver dollars ceased in 1914 when 
the supply of metal purchased under 
the coinage act was exhausted. Fur- 
ther authority to coin silver dollars 
was contained in the Pittman act of 
1918 but the silver went to England, 
who pleaded a silver famine in India. 

Great Britain’s Mesopotamia cam- 
paign was threatened by a shortage of 
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silver in India during that trying year. 
Silver, India’s monetary standard, was 
hoarded and hidden by the natives so 
that it was almost out of circulation. 
Besides, German propaganda was try- 
ing. to stir up trouble by hinting that the 
British government could not redeem 
its paper currency. In. her emergency 
England appealed to the United States 
for silver. 

The Pittman act, which was passed 
for this purpose, authorized the sale of 
the silver dollars at $1.01% an ounce, 
plus the market value of the copper 
content of the coin. The one and one- 
half cents paid for the cost of melting, 
transportation and recoinage. 

Silver dollars are now being struck 
off at the rate of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
a month. Some 20,000,000 have already 
been made. Since May 1920 the mint 
has bought about 55,000,000 ounces of 
American silver at $1 an ounce. This 
is much more than the market price but 
it is explained that this price was fixed 
by the Pitman act to stabilize the price 
when there were indications that it 
would go still higher. The treasury’s 
purchase of silver is confined to silver 
both produced and reduced in this coun- 
try, thereby protecting the American 
silver mining industry from foreign 
competition. 

LYL’ GAL 
Oh, de weathah it is balmy an’ de breeze 

is sighin’ low, 
Li’l’ Gal. 
An’ de mockin’-bird is singin’ in de locus’ 
by de do,’ 
Li’? Gal. 
Dere’s a hummin’ an’ a bummin’ in de 
lan’ f’om eas’ to wes’, 
I’s a-sighin’ fu’ you, honey, an’ I nevah 
know no res”. 
Fu’ deys lots o’ trouble brewin’ an’ a- 
stewin’ in my breas’, 
Li’l’ Gal. 
Whut’s de mattah wid de weathah, whut’s 
de mattah wid de breeze, 
Li'l’ Gal? 
Whut’s de mattah wid de locus’ dat’s 
a-singing in de trees, 
Lil’ Gal? 
W’y dey knows de ladies love ’em, an’ 
dey knows dey love ’em true, 
An’ dey love ’em back, I reckon, des’ lak 
I’s a-lovin’ you; 
Dat’s de reason dey’s a-weavin’ an’ a-sigh- 
in’, thoo and thoo, 
Li’l’ Gal. 
Don’t you let no da’ky fool you’ cause de 
clo’es he waihs is fine, 
Li’l’ Gal. 
Dey’s a hones’ heah’t a-beatin’ unnerneaf 
dese rags 0’ mine, 
Li’l’ Gal. 
C’ose dey ain’ no use in mockin’ whut de 
birds an’ weathah do, 
But I’s so’y I cain’t ’spress it w’en I knows 
I Joves you true, 
Dat’s de reason I’s a sighin’ an’ a-singin’ 
now fu’ you, 
Li’? Gal. 
Paul Dunbar, the Negro Poet. 


THE LABORING YOUTH 


In a neighborhood where “war gardens” 
were very popular there are still many of 
them because they still save the families 
many dollars. Harry, who was eight years 
old, was hard at work hoeing the young 
onions, when the woman next door askéd: 
“Harry, is your mother home?” 

Harry stopped and, leaning on his hoe, 
replied: “Mrs. S., you don’t think that I 
would be working like this if my mother 
wasn’t home?”—-Indianapolis News. 
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Rochester Times-Union—The idea that 
two can live as cheaply as one was prob- 
ably started by a tapeworm. 





Fresno Republican—Well, why shouldn’t 
speech be free? Very little of it is worth 
anything. 





New York Herald—The federal vocation- 
al board announces that a soldier under its 
care can sing simultaneously in three 
voices. He thus constitutes a chorus and 
can earn a good living on the concert stage 
if the musicians’ union will allow him to 
appear in public. 





Atchison Globe—If you are company in a 
house, and the tablecloth with a spot on it 
is placed on the table a second time, take 
the hint—it’s time for you to go home. 


London Punch—The modern novel, says 
a literary critic, usually ends up with the 
marriage of the hero and heroine. We 
have noticed it and frankly confess that 
we prefer a happy ending. 


New York Evening Post—If you see peo- 
ple foaming at the mouth nowadays do not 
ring for an ambulance. They may have 
been lunching on a yeast cake, as recom- 
mended by some of the very nicest ads. 


Columbia Record—Before the Japs begin 
to “Banzai” too loud they might consult 
the Huns with regard to what happened to 
“Hoch.” 





National Tribune—Socialism is based 
upon the fallacy that there are endless 
amounts of money somewhere to be spertt 
upon their fanciful projects. The world is 
now learning the lesson that every dollar 
expended must be earned by the sweat of 
someone’s brow. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—The heirs of the 
author of “In the Sweet Bye and Bye” have 
just collected $56,000 royalties after a 15- 
year fight. Significant title, that. 


Portland Press—Frank Zuna, who won 
the Boston Marathon, is a plumber, but he 
didn’t develop his speed going back to the 
shop for the tools he forgot. 


Syracuse Post-Standard—The new- pro- 
hibition chief appointed by the president 
is also an Ohio editor. If this continues, 
who will be left to run the Ohio newspa- 
pers? 





Country Gentleman—Regardless of mili- 
itary achievements, that country and those 
countries will win the war which first get 
down to real work and produce the highest 
values at the lowest expense. Putting it 
in other terms, that country will live best 
and get over the war soonest which grows 
the most food, builds the most houses, 
makes the most clothing, maintains the 
best transportation system and lives the 
most peaceably within itself. 





Washington Post—The farmers who have 
been invited by Mr. Gompers to join the 
Federation of Labor would like to know 
how they can make a living working only 
eight hours a day. 


Life—Truth is elastic. Don’t stretch it 
unless you want it to fly back and sting 
you. 


Kansas City Star—This is interesting in- 
formation the secretary of the general as- 
sembly of spiritualists of the state of New 
York gives us. He tells us that arrange- 
ments are practically completed by which 
the affairs of the world—so troublesome 
and difficult for us—are to be taken over 
by the spirits and run in a bang-up style 
that will eliminate war, crime and poverty. 
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HE biggest thing before congress 

now is the tariff fight, and the 

word “fight” is no exaggeration. 

A new tariff act is like the recurrence 

of a feud between the two political 

parties. On that field they have fought 

many a bitter battle in the past, and 

the very mention of.a tariff measure 

causes a rise in the temperature if the 
houses of congress. 

But the Fordney bill is scheduled to 
go right on through in spite of the 
strenuous kicking by the Democrats. 
Chairman Fordney of Mich. started 
the ball rolling by a speech in which he 
explained the measure, which he called 
a “magna charta for the perpetuation 
of American standards of living.” In 
drafting the bill, the ways and means 
committee was “governed by a desire 
to encourage American industry with- 
out at the same time saddling any un- 
necessary. burdens on the consumer.” 
He called the agricultural schedule “an 
all-American tariff on a normal basis.” 

The duty on wool, he said, was kept 
as low as was consistent with the pol- 
icy of protection, while the duty on 
sugar would yield $120,000,000 a year 
without inreasing the price of that ar- 
ticle to the American consumer. As to 
dyes, one of the most bitterly contested 
schedules, he said that no tariff, no 
matter how high, could meet conditions 
which will arise when Germany is 
ready to enter the market with “reck- 
less disregard of business decency.” 

Mr. Longworth of Ohio dectared the 
bill was the best tariff measure ever 
laid before the house. The new wool 
schedule, he said, supplanting the old 
schedule K, would be a future asset for 
the country. He especially defended 
the American valuation policy which 
practically all Democratic speakers at- 
tacked. This principle, he declared, 
should have been incorporated long be- 
fore, and in the present condition of 
foreign exchanges it is more necessary 
now than ever. It was pointed out that 
the valuation of imported articles in 
the money of the country of origin 
would result in a great deal of confu- 
sion and inequality of treatment. 

Mr. Mondell of Wyo. said the bill had 
met with a more favorable response 
from the country than any like measure 
in a generation, and he predicted that 


' the approval would grow. The Demo- 


crats, he said, had offered no construc- 
tive criticism and had not pointed out 
any ways to improve the measure. 
The opposition was led by Mr. Gar- 
ner of Tex., ranking minority member 
of the ways and means committee. He 
began dramatically by waving an old 
straw hat and challenging the Repub- 
licans to state what duty had been im- 
posed on it. He said in the Payne-Al- 
drich bill the duty on the hat was 50 
per cent while in the present measure 
it was over 61 per cent. The same scale 
of advance, he declared, ran all through 
the Fordney bill, “which is higher than 
ever before proposed by congress.” 
Mr. Oldfield of Ark. charged that Mr. 
Fordney had permitted the committee 
to hear only one side of the case in 
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framing the measure and added that 
the rates were put so high that the:con- 
sumers would suffer deprivations. “The 
people asked for free meat,” he said, 
and got lava and skeletons; they asked 
for free sugar and got Chinese joss- 
sticks.” Mr. Martin of La., Dem., de- 
fended the measure as beneficial to the 
South. The “gag rule,” applied by vote 
of 220 to 100, limited amendments to 
the bill to the hides, oil, cotton, asphalt 
and dyes schedules. 

The Willis-Campbell beer bill has 
been having a rocky road in the senate. 
The provisions restricting the amount 
of alcoholic beverages that may be pre- 
scribed by physicians is the main ob- 
ject of attack. Stating that the bill pre- 
vented a doctor from prescribing for 
a patient more than a quart of wine 
or a pint of whisky within 10 days Sen- 
ator Wadsworth of N. Y. said congress 
was attempting to dictate to a physician 
what he should prescribe. “This -fan- 
aticism has gone just about far enough,” 
said the senator. 

Senator Lodge, Republican leader, 
said the measure was an unwarranted 
attack on the medical profession and 
would imply that every doctor was “a 
potential bootlegger.” He declared such 
provisions would lessen respect for the 
law and would encourage violation of 
it. Senator Knox of Pa. declared it 
would inject into the 18th amendment 
a construction never dreamed of. He 
said he would propose an amendment 
which would make sure that the sick 
man got pure liquor on prescription 
and not “moonshine” or the “synthetic 
stuff got out by bootleggers.” 

General attention is directed to the 
Longworth taxation bill which has been 
sent to the treasury department for 
study and which is expected to become 
the basis of the committee measure. 
This bill repeals excess profits taxes, re- 
duces surtaxes to a minimum of 40 per 
cent, repeals all transportation taxes 
and the “soda counter” tolls. It is es- 
timated that it would reduce revenues 
by about $800,000,000, to be made up 
by the increased tariff revenues and 
an increased-tax on corporation income. 

The naval appropriation bill carry- 
ing $410,000,000 at last became a law 
after a long and bitter wrangle between 
the conferees of the house and senate. 
The amount is $86,000,000 less than the 
senate measure called for, and $14,000,- 
000 more than the house originally 
planned. The house was unyielding 
and the senate was obliged to concur, 
though the cherished provision for air- 
plane carriers had to be abandoned. The 
Borah amendment looking toward re- 
duced navies was a part of the measure 
in its final form. 

Representative Frear of Wis. intro- 
duced a resolution requesting the attor- 
ney-general to bring suit to set aside 
the sale of 1000 alien dye patents to 
the Chemical Foundation. He charged 
fraud in the sale by F. P. Garvan, alien 
property custodian, and declared that 
the patents sold for $250,000 were easi- 
ly worth $10,000,000. It is asserted 
that the officials in the custodian’s of- 
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fice who arranged the sale were officers 
of the Chemical Foundation, and the re- 
covery of license fees and royalties is 
also aimed at in the measure. 


In the Senate 


Former President Taft paid a visit 
to the senate after taking the oath as 
chief justice and senators from both 
parties warmly congratulated him. 

Senator Underwood of Ala. made a 
vigorous .attack on traffic regulations 
in Washington where frequent acci- 
dents and deaths occur as the result of 
reckless driving. 

Agriculture committee favorably re- 
ported Capper-Tincher bill to regulate 
future dealings on grain exchanges. 

Resolution proposing constitutional 
amendment giving president power to 
veto separate items in an appropria- 
tion bill—by Senator Kenyon of Iowa. 

ReSolution to investigate an alleged 
national organization formed for the 
purpose of combating agricultural leg- 
islation—by Senator Kenyon. 

Causes of agricultural depression 
were discussed by witnesses appearing 
before a special joint committee of sen- 
ate and house. Restriction of credit, 
decreased demands from Europe and 
faulty methods of distribution were 
blamed. C. S. Barrett, chairman of the 
national board of farm organizations, 
blamed the federal reserve system 
which he said was connected with the 
steel, coal and money trusts. 


In the House 


Mr. Ryan of N. Y. aimed at Senator 
Watson of Ga. a resolution directing 
that the editorial offices of the latter’s 
paper, the Columbia Sentinel, be dis- 
continued at the senate office building 
and that an expression of disapproval 
be forwarded to the president and to 
the senator. 

President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor protested before the immigra- 
tion committee against admitting tem- 
porary Chinese labor in Hawaii. He 
declared it would violate a principle 
established more than 40 years ago. 

Resolution to approve holding at 
Philadelphia in 1926 an exposition to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
Signing of declaration of independence. 
—Mr. Darrow of Pa. 

Five members were appointed to at- 
tend funeral services at Hoboken, N. J., 
of more than 7000 soldier dead brought 
back from France. 





MAKES GAS IN ANY STOVE 


New Burner Beats City Gas for Cooking 
and Baking—Burns 94% Air. 


A wonderful new burner which works 
in any stove and beats city gas, coal or 
wood for cooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, 4507 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
This amazingly simple and inexpensive 
invention makes the hottest kind of a 
blaze, controlled by a simple valve. It is 
perfectly safe and can be installed in twen- 
ty minutes. It does away with all dirt, 
smoke and kitchen drudgery, and is ideal 
for summer cooking. The manufacturers 
offer to send this remarkable invention on 
thirty days trial to any reader of this 
paper. They make a special offer to one 
user in each locality to whom they can 
refer new customers. They also want 
agents. Write them today.—Advertisement. 
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Notes-on- Current: Progress: in-the-Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 


[THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





About Persons with Six Toes 


In the Pathfinder several weeks ago 
we reproduced the picture of “The Bap- 
tism of Pocahontas at Jamestown, Va., 
1613,” which hangs in the rotunda of 
the capitol at Washington and in which 
is seen an Indian with six toes on his 
left foot. Such things are interesting 
even in pictures where the artist has 
by a slip of the brush added an extra 
toe to an unsuspecting figure in the 
background. But when we hear of per- 
sons in our own time who actually pos- 
sess more than the quota assigned to 
man we are brought face to face with 
nature’s playful freaks. 

One of our readers in Ohio writes: 
“I have a sister-in-law who has six 
perfectly developed toes on each foot. 
She is the mother of two sons; one has 
six toes on each foot, the other five.” 
As our reader states, it is known that 
many persons have six toes on one foot, 
but such things are generally shroud- 
ed in false pride, unless we take a trip 
to a circus side-show. Some day the 
scientists may ascribe this freak to some 
inherent condition in the blood of our 
forefathers. At any rate we know that 
such things are hereditary and they 
bob up in all parts of the world. There 
is no doubt that nature is still the 
world’s most accomplished magician. 


Giant Gun for Uncle Sam 

Since the World war propositions for 
“naval holidays” and other steps to- 
ward disarmament among the great 
nations. have been given more favor- 
able consideration than ever before. 

The cost of maintaining great, pow- 
erful navies and up-to-date, efficient 
military equipment is burdensome and 
as time goes on it will inevitably be- 
come more so. For this reason most 
of the governments of the world would 
doubtless welcome an ironclad interna- 
tional agreement providing for less 
powerful and consequently less ex- 
pensive armies and navies under all 
flags. 

So far, however, no satisfactory basis 
for such an agreement bas been found, 
largely, it appears, because the matter 
has not been brought up for frank and 
open discussion by an international 
conference. Until such an agreement 
is reached and he is convinced that all 
the other powers will conscientiously 
live up to it Uncle Sam believes that 
his cue is to “put his trust in God but 
mind to keep his powder dry.” 

Our illustration shows a new coast- 
defense gun that has lately been com- 
pleted for him. It is at once the larg- 
est and the most powerful gun ever 
built for coast-defense purposes. The 
gun is of 16-inch bore and weighs 170 
tons. Its carriage weighs 670 tons, 
making the weight of the weapon com- 
plete 840 tons. It will fire an armor- 
piercing projectile weighing 2400 
pounds, using 850 pounds of smokeless 
powder at each shot. 

If necessary it can be fired at the rate 
of more than 60 shots per hour. One 
can well understand that incessant fir- 
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ing for an hour or so would make a 
big dent in even Uncle Sam’s purse. 
The effective range is 22 miles and the 
projectiles are capable of penetrating 
any armor with which naval vessels 
can be covered. A single hit in all 
probability would put a _ hostile ship 
out of commission even if it failed to 
send her to the bottom instanter. 

Part of the energy of the recoil is 
utilized for raising a 313-ton counter- 
weight 10 feet and returning the gun 
to the loading position. Hydraulic ¢yl- 
inders and other contrivances are pro- 
vided for absorbing the balance of the 
recoil. When-finally emplaced the gun 
will be protected by a thick, heavy 
embankment of concrete and sand that 
will conceal it completely except when 
the gun is raised to the firing position 
and then only the muzzle or barrel will 
come into view. 

The picture shows the gun in this 
position; the loading position is 12 
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RECORD-BREAKING CoasT DereNnse GUN 








feet lower. The carriage and mechan- 
ism of the weapon are covered by a 
housing of steel armor. This is de- 
signed for protecting them and the 
crew of 125 men from shell fragments, 
debris from the embankment and mis- 
siles fired from hostile aircraft. As 
the picture shows, there is a slit in 
this housing for the accommodation of 
the gun. 

By means of a periscope sight the 
gunner can aim accurately without ex- 
posing himself above the parapet. De- 
spite the enormous weight of the weap- 
on easily-controlled mechanism moves 
it into any desired position so that it 
can be quickly and easily trained on 
a target. 





Is Universe “Finite and’ Boundless”? 

All who are familiar with Einstein’s 
general theory of relativity, observes 
the Scientific American, understand 
that it leads to the conclusion that the 
universe may be finite though un- 
bounded. To some this statement is 
probably more or less surprising while 
to many others the two terms “finite” 
and “boundless” seem distinctly con- 
tradictory. 

From the earliest age the universe 
has presented to the human mind‘a 
dilemma which in either event tran- 
scends our ability to form a concrete 
picture. It is obvious that we must 
regard the universe as extending infi- 
nitely, forever, in every direction or 
that we must regard it as not so ex- 
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tending. Despite all their learning and 
all their claims,. mathematicians can 
never picture infinity. If it be admit- 
ted that the universe is finite, that it 
comes to an end, there at once comes 
up the unanswerable puzzle, what lies 
beyond? 

Modern philosophy has suggested a 
way out of the dilemma. For a century 
or more the notion of a geometrical 
“continuum” which shall have no lim- 
its and which yet shall not be of infi- 
nite extent has been given much con- 
sideration. The spherical surface is an 
example of such a continuum in two 
dimensions. It returns upon itself com- 
pletely and so long as we confine our- 
selves to the two dimensions in which 
it is defined there is nothing beyond 
it. To be sure there is a three-dimen- 
sional universe about it, outside it, in 
which it is immersed and through 
which it curves about to meet itself 
but that is beside the point. 

For many years it has been recog- 
nized by some mathematicians that the 
three-dimensional world of our con- 
cepts and perceptions may behave in 
somewhat the same fashion and be in 
fact without end and at the same time 
without limitless expanse. Heretofore, 
however, the suggestion has been mere- 
ly one of abstract geometric speculation. 
Even Einstein has been unable to make 
measurements furnishing the slightest 
groundwork on which to base the be- 
lief that the universe is non-Euclidian 
—which of course it must be to be 
finite and boundless. 

Einstein has, however, suggested 
a comparatively simple observation 
which some day may indicate whether 
the universe is truly infinite or not. He 
has suggested that its size is 10 trillion 
times the astronomical unit defined by 
the distance from sun to earth. Reduc- 
ing this tremendous figure’ to light- 
years, it is found that it would take 
light a billion years to return to its 
starting point after “circumnavigating” 
the universe—assuming that the latter 
is finite and that Einstein’s estimate of 
its extent is approximately correct. 
Clearly this is near enough to an infi- 
nite universe for all practical purposes. 


Occultism May Be Dangerous 

Learned Scotch scientists have form- 
ed a psychical research society but they 
declare that nothing of a sensational 
nature will be published or tolerated 
as untrained minds have no business 
dabbling with psychical matters. Oc- 
cultism, they point out, is really dan- 
gerous to anyone who is incapable of 
making sharp distinctions as they might 
jump to alarming conclusions which 
would bring about a neurasthenic men- 
tal condition. 


Relics Found in Swiss Lakes 
As a result of a prolonged drouth in 
Switzerland recently the level of a 
number of lakes was lowered so that 
the old pile dwellings which were 
abandoned about the first century of 
the Christian era could be examined 
to good advantage. Hundreds of wood- 
en piles on which houses once rested 
were found, perfectly preserved. Old 
pottery used by the ancient inhabitants 
was also brought to light as were nu- 
merous boats, many of which have 

doubtless lain there for centuries. 
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Combating the Plant Louse 

Probably you have noticed on the 
leaves of fruit trees, cabbages, melons, 
sunflowers, nasturtiums etc., tiny green 
or grayish bugs. Often hundreds of 
them are found close together so that 
the leaves are literally covered with 
them. These are plant lice or aphids. 
Some species have minute tubes in 
their backs from which is excreted a 
sweet substance. It is not unusual to 
see ants stroking the lice in order to 
induce a more copious flow of honey- 
dew. Naturalists tell us that ants some- 
times keep a few plant lice in their 
burrows, carefully feeding and caring 


for them and “milking” them as we 


milk cows. 

The plant louse is one of the most 
prolific of creatures. Early in the sea- 
son the young are born alive but to- 
ward fall the female begins to lay eggs. 

The young which come from the eggs 
differ from those born alive in that 
they are equipped with wings and are 
considerably more active. Some eggs 
are always carried over through the 
winter. In the spring these hatch and 
produce females which shortly begin 
giving birth to living young in great 
numbers. 

There are about 250 known species 
of aphids in the United States. Some 
infest trees, some garden vegetables, 
some field plants, some flowers—there 
are few plants that escape and many 
trees and plants each are preyed upon 
by species of lice peculiar to them- 
selves. The grape phylloxera, a dread- 
ed pest in vineyards, is a plant louse 
that lives on the roots of the grape. 
Vines are often seriously injured and 
not infrequently killed outright by 
their depredations. 

Aphids do not eat the foliage or other 
tissues of plants but suck the sap—the 
very life blood—through their long, 
sharp beaks, which are ideally suited 
to the purpose. They prefer the tender 
young leaves and soon suck so much 
sap from them that they wilt and die. 

If the aphid horde is large and their 
attack is prolonged they may soon kill 
a husky, thrifty plant or at least stunt 
it and prevent it from fruiting nor- 
mally. Because they are sucking and 
not chewing insects it is impossible to 
poison them as one does potato bugs 
and other common pests. It is neces- 
sary to attack them with strong soap- 
suds or with kerosene emulsion. Either 
liquid may be applied with a sprinkling 
pot but a good sprayer will do better 
work and is less wasteful of the spray 
solution. 

An application of soapy water from 
the wash-tub is fairly effective but as 
a rule it does not produce as good re- 
sults as fresh strong suds specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. Kerosene emul- 
sion is better yet. It makes short work 
of any soft-bodied sucking insect with 
which it comes in contact. To prepare 
it, reduce a half-pound of hard soap to 
fine shavings and dissolve in one gal- 
lon of boiling water. Then while the 
water is still hot add two gallons of 
kerosene. Shake and churn until emul- 
sification takes place—until the mix- 
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ture becomes creamy and then changes 
to a soft mass resembling soft butter. 
This is a 66 per cent oil emulsion, 
which should be diluted before using. 
For most purposes a 15 per cent oil 
solution, made by adding 10% gallons 
of water to the above mixture, is about 
right. The oil kills the aphids by 
stopping up their breathing apparatus. 


Two “Little” Girls Weigh 400 Pounds 

Size and weight do not count for 
anything in the scholastic abilities of 
Young America. Here we see two girls, 
both 13 years old, vastly different in 
physical proportion but equally high 
in their studies. The one on the left 
celebrated her birthday March 1st last. 
She weighs but 60 pounds. Her heavier 
companion is exactly one month young- 
er—her birthday being Feb. 1Ist—yet 
tips the scales at 340 pounds, or nearly 
six times as much. 

Despite this difference in weight the 
two girls are inseperable chums in and 
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out of School. They attend school at 
Fair Play, Mo., which is also their 





home. Fellow pupils say both are dili- 
gent students and stand very high in 
their class. 

When a youngster tends to abnormal 
fatness it amounts to a disease. A good 
doctor should be consulted and a prop- 
er reducing regimen adopted—unless 
the parents want the child to develop 
into a side-show freak. A Maryland 
girl of over 400 pounds who exhibited 
one season in a side-show says that 
she made good money but that she was 
constantly tormented by visitors who 
pinched her to make sure that she was 
real, and so she decided to quit the 
show business and stay home. Her 
family say that she has an intemperate 
fondness for butter and other fats. In 
many cases however fat people eat 
very little. 


Wages on the Farm 

Wage rates for farm labor have in- 
creased 197 per cent in the last five 
years, and in the last 25 years the gain 
has been 267 per cent. Yet there are 
large numbers of unemployed men in 
the cities, many of whom stand in 
bread lines and who.are not willing to 
go back to the farms. 

Of course the rise has been rapid 
since the first year of the war, but 
wages have been increasing pretty 
steadily since 1895, the year of the 
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low-water mark. In that. year of hard 
“times the “farm hand” received an av- 
erage monthly pay of $17.69 without 
board. The records going back to 1866 
show only one year lower, and that 
was 1879 when the average was $16.42. 

By 1902 the wage rate had increased 
to $22.14 and this steadily increased to 
1915, the last year which may be said 
to be unaffected by the war, when the 
rate had risen to $30.15. Then things 
began to move. In 1916 it was $32.83; 
in 1917, $40.43; in 1918, $47.07; in 1919, 


$56.29, and in 1920, $64.95. The rate 
with board in 1920 was $46.89. The 


daily rate last year for harvest was 
$3.60 with board and $4.36 without 
board. 

These figures were prepared by the 
bureau of crop estimates, and are aver- 
ages for the whole country. In many 
cases labor was paid much _ higher 
rates, and in general the farmers were 
not able to get the help they needed. 
They were forced to rely largely on 
themselves and their families for labor. 
Another expedient much resorted to 
was the use of labor-saving machinery. 

A considerable difference is noted in 
the estimates of the value of the labor- 
er’s board in the various sections of 
the country. It was lowest in the South 
Atlantic states, where it was $14.81, or 
about 50 cents a day. In the North At- 
lantic states it amounted to $23.62, 
while it was highest of all in the Far 
Western states, where the rate was 
$26.22. This is 77 per cent above the 
cost in the lowest group, the South 
Atlantic states, and equivalent to about 
87 cents a day. 

Much higher wages in the city and 
an urgent demand for labor in the last 
several years pulled the farmer boys 
out of the country. But many of them 
found that their expenses were corre- 
spondingly higher, and in the end they 
would probably have been better off if 
they had remained on the farms. Later , 
many of them found that their city 
jobs were uncertain, and they were 
laid off temporarily or permanently. 
Moreover, when they were making 
money fast they spent it fast, and when 
they were left without work their sav- 
ings lasted them a very short time. 
That accounts for many of the robber- 
ies and riots which have broken out in 
all the large cities. 


Prize Cow Sets New Milk Record 

A world’s record for producing milk 
and butter is now held by Bella Pon- 
tiac, a prize cow owned by T. A. Bar- 
ron of Brantford, Ontario. In one year 
this animal gave more than 27,000 
pounds of milk, 1500 pounds of butter 
and 1200 pounds of fat. This record is 
attested to by an official tabulation kept 
by the Holstein Friesian Association of 
Brantford. 





$1.25 Dressmakers Shears Free 

A Chicago firm is celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary by giving a pair of 8-inch dress- 
makers shears with each sale. Their beau- 
tiful De Luxe Toilet set with soaps and 
Toilet requisites has a store value of $2.25 
—they sell including a pair of shears at 
$1.50. Agents can make big money with 
this proposition. If interested in a spare 
or full time money making proposition 
write M. B. Davis, 1313 Carroll Ave., Chi- 
cago, for full particulars of their anniver- 
sary sale.—Advertisement. 
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BRITISH ISLES 

Truce Made in Ireland. Hopes for 
peace loomed large in Ireland when De 
Valera, leader of the republicans, ac- 
cepted Premier Lloyd George’s invita- 
tion and went to a conference in Lon- 
don. Preceding the acceptance a con- 
ference was held in Dublin between the 
Irish republicans and southern union- 
ists Which was also attended by Gen. 
MacReady, English military commander 
of Ireland. Crowds surrounded the 
house of conference and recited the 
rosary and litany and knelt in prayer. 
Policemen remained away and _ the 
crowds were regulated by volunteers 
wearing small American flags in their 
buttonholes. 

On the acceptance by De Valera of the 
invitation to London a truce was ar- 
ranged and both sides agreed to stop 
hostile operations. Armed motor-cars 
and soldiers disappeared from _ the 
streets, the curfew regulations were 
‘suspended and theaters and moving- 
picture places prepared to re-open. 
The invitation to the London confer- 
ence was extended to the leading Sinn 
Feiners as advisers. 

A large part of the credit for the tem- 
porary peace was attributed to the 
activities of Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, 
South African premier, who made a 
visit to Dublin. Ulster, however, re- 
mained cold in the general rejoicing, 
contending that as far as that part of 
Ireland was concerned things had been 
settled by the home rule act. 

The week preceding the truce was a 
bloody one, with the main outbreaks 
in Belfast. There 15 were killed and 
about 100 wounded in one night. Battle 
areas extended over large sections of 
the city and the police had great diffi- 
culty in restoring order. During the 
conflict Orangemen staged a _ parade 
and marched through flying bullets 
shouting defiance. In all Ireland dur- 
ing the week-end there were 24 killed 
and 80 houses burned. In County 
Kerry 11 were reported killed in a 


pitched battle, while in south and west . 


Ireland many landlords were shot in 
the so-called “agrarian” strife. 


Shakespeare and the Movies. A dis- 
tinct stir was caused in England which 
‘had its echoes in every other English- 
speaking country when the governors 
of the Shakespeare memorial theater at 
Stratford-on-Avon decided to permit 
moving-pictures there. When one of 
the directors was brought to task he 
said that some moving-pictures were 
better than Shakespeare. He declared 
Shakespeare was “vulgar,” and when 
his critics pounced on him for that he 
advised them to read Shakespeare. 
Friends of the great poet and play- 
wright pointed out that standards were 
different in the Elizabethan period and 
that language was used in the highest 
circles that has been taboo since, but 
that only narrow-minded men would 
let such a fact interfere with their gen- 
eral judgment and admiration. 


Prince Speaks Welsh-Latin. The 
young prince of Wales, who was re- 
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cently made chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Wales, proved himself able to 
meet an emergency and rise to the 
occasion in spite of difficulties. A short 
time before an honorary degree was 
conferred on the prince at Cambridge 
university by Chancellor Arthur Bal- 
four, who spoke in Latin. Latin was 
about as clear to the prince as Amer- 
ican baseball slang would have been, 
but he remained quiet and reached out 
his hand for the diploma at the proper 
time. At the ceremony of his installa- 
tion as chancellor of the University of 
Wales Mr. Balfour with other notables 
was on the platform, and in the course 
of his speech the prince turned to him 
and spoke a few sentences in Welsh, 
which sounds something like Chinese. 
The prince did not know the language 
himself and it is believed that Pre- 
mier Lloyd George, a Welshman, help- 
ed him out on the joke. 


FRANCE 

A Strange Court Decision. A French 
soldier going to the war took out with 
an insurance company a policy of 100,- 
000 frances to cover “normal war risk.” 
He was not killed by the enemy, but 
after deserting he was captured, court- 
martialed and shot. His family brought 
suit to collect the insurance, but the 
company contended that his actions 
were initial steps toward suicide. The 
court, however, ruled that such a death 
was a normal war risk and that the 
beneficiaries were entitled to the mon- 
ey. The companies will be hard hit 
by the decision since many other cases 
of the same kind were waiting on the 
outcome. 





War Mothers Form Alliance. There 
was formed at Paris an international 
council of war mothers in which were 
representatives from France, Italy, 
England and the United States. The 
American representative was Mrs. Alice 
M. French of Indianapolis, president 
of the War Mothers of America. Mrs. 
French said they hoped to silence the 
talk of war between America and 
Japan by bringing Japanese war moth- 
ers into the council. 





Many Americans are Divorced. Paris 
has become one of the leading Ameri- 
can divorce centers. One American 
lawyer is said to have filed 20 suits in 
two weeks, and there are many other 
Jawyers busy in the same field. For 
one thing many wealthy people rush 
to Europe to escape domestic unhappi- 
ness, and then in Paris they find divorc- 
es pretty easy. One common ground is 
“moral cruelty,” which may mean al- 
most anything that a wife or a husband 
does not like in the other. Unfavorable 
comment is being heard in French legal 
and judicial circles. 


Bomb Locusts from Air. Rivaling 
the Egyptian plague of locusts in the 
time of Moses billions of these pests 
have been ravaging some of the fairest 
fields of France. As much as 80,000 
acres have been invaded, and so great 

yas the danger the farmers called on 
the government for aid. The locusts 
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march in almost a military formation, 
and everything green disappears in 
their path. 

The government first used flame- 
throwers and poison-gas but found the 
cost too great—about 600 francs an 
acre. A scientist next tried a mixture 
of one pound of arsenical acid with 
20 pounds of molasses and it was found 
that it killed the pests without hurting 
the vegetation. Airplanes flew over 
the area, and where a gray patch of the 
locusts was discovered a “bomb” of 
the mixture was dropped on them. The 
locust lays about 150 eggs deep in the 
earth, and when hatched they mature 
quickly and begin their destructive 
march. 





SPAIN 

Find Oil in Spain. What is believed 
to be an enormous oil field has been 
discovered in the Lozoya valley 50 
miles from Madrid. The discovery was 
made by a mining engineer, and steps 
were immediately taken to sink wells. 
It was said that financial backing might 
be sought in New York. This may or 
may not be another “Spanish swindle.” 


GERMANY 


Einstein Laughs at America. What is 
more comprehensible, and probably 
more interesting, than the theory of 
relativity is the opinion its famous dis- 
coverer has of Americans after his 
visit to the United States. Prof. Einstein 
vented his impressions freely in a 
Berlin paper, and they were not very 
flattering. He said he was received 
with “exaggerated enthusiasm” because 
Americans are bored and _ suffering 
with intellectual poverty. Therefore 
they seized avidly on his theory, which 
they could not understand, and it amus- 
ed him. 

Another thing he discovered was that 
“women dominate the entire life of 
America.” Most of the men, he said, are 
interested in nothing but work. The 
rest, he declared, “are nothing but the 
little play dogs of the women, who 
spend their money in a reckless man- 
ner and veil themselves in a mist of 
extravagance.” He founda few scien- 
tists worthy of praise, and from the 
youth of America he thought much 
could be expected. “The younger gen- 
eration,” he said, “is trying to raise 
the intellectual level, and whatever is 
undertaken seriously in America is car- 
ried out.” 





Court Convicts Army Officer. The 
German court at Leipzig trying offi- 
cers accused by the French government 
convicted Maj. Bruno Crusius of man- 
slaughter and sentenced him to two 
years in prison. He was charged with 
ordering the troops under him in 1914 
to kill allthe wounded and to “take no 
prisoners,” The major said he had re- 
ceived the order from Lt.-Gen. Steng- 
er, but Gen. Stenger on trial flatly de- 
nied the charge. The general was ac- 
quitted. 

The French government, disgusted at 
the result of this trial, withdrew the 
commission appointed to follow the 
prosecution of the war criminals. The 
French were likewise angered by the 
hostility of the Leipzig populace. The 
Germans resented the attitude of the 
French but proceeded to acquit two 
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more generals who were charged with 
favoring the spread of typhus among 
prisoners which resulted in the death 
of 3000. France gave notice that she 
would keep troops on the Rhine until 
Germany takes suitable action to pun- 
ish the war criminals. 


Quiet in Upper Silesia. Latest reports 
indicate that the allies have the situa- 
tion in Upper Silesia well in hand, 
though there is still much friction. The 
German press attempted to put the 
blame for killing of the French officer 
at Beuthen on the Poles, “for the pur- 
pose of putting-the Germans in a bad 
light.” When the British troops entered 
that town they were cheered by the in- 
habitants, but profound silence greeted 
the entry of the French. The French 
attempted to clear the streets, which 
precipitated a conflict. Firing into the 
crowd the French killed two civilians 
and wounded several others. German 
residents were said to have nursed ua 
grudge against the French on account 
of the “petty tyranny” of the garrison. 


AUSTRIA 


Meeting of Women’s Congress. Near- 
ly every nation except Russia was rep- 
resented at the women’s congress for 
peace and freedom which met at Vi- 
enna. The president was Jane Addams 
of Chicago, and when Mme. Hylzka of 
Austria welcomed her the delegates 
rose and cheered. Mme. Hylzka paid 
a tribute to the United States, which 
she said was the first country to forget 
the war and come to Austria’s relief. 
She also highly praised Herbert Hoov- 
er for his relief work there. 


Famous Vienna Rolls Restored. Bak- 
ers in Vienna got together and started 
making Vienna rolls again in spite of 
the government ban. American white 
flour was needed, and it was bought in 
spite of the regulations. The govern- 
ment would not sanction the rolls while 
the rationed bread of the people is 
made partly of corn meal. 


RUSSIA 


Americans in Bolshevik Land. Mos- 
cow authorities granted a permit to 
Charles R. Crane, retiring U. S. minis- 
ter to China, to travel through Russia 
on his way home. He was at first re- 
fused the privilege on the ground that 
the Washington government was not 
friendly toward the  bolsheviki, -but 
when it was learned that Crane had no 
official capacity a permit was granted. 

Senator France of Md. is also in the 
country to make a study of conditions. 
After being made to wait at Riga for 
some time the Moscow government per- 
mitted him to enter and sent an officer 
to escort him to the interior. Another 
American of a different sort at Moscow 
is “Big Bill” Haywood, LW.W. leader, 
who fled a prison sentence in the Unit- 
ed States. Haywood at last reporfS was 
aiding in a plan to bring about the “fall 
of capitalism” in all countries. 


TURKEY 


Constantinople in Danger. With the 
advance of the Turkish nationalists 
under Kemal Pasha toward the capital 
after the Greek abandonment of Ismid 
the allied nations were driven to take 
vigorous measures. Great Britain con- 
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centrated practically all of her Medi- 
terranean fleet within easy reach of the 
city while France and Italy prepared 
to co-operate on land. The allied na- 
tions had established a neutral zone 
around Constantinople which Kemal 
Pasha was told not to invade on penal- 
ty of open conflict. They are deter- 
mined not to let the insurgent Turks 
take the city. The Greeks evacuated 
Yalova on the shore of the Marmora 
and began an offensive in the Ushak 
sector. 

It was reported that the Turkish na- 
tionalist government demanded the res- 
ignation of Sultan Mohammed VI. In 
reply the sultan said he was willing to 
resign in favor of any member of the 
royal family except the legal heir, who 
belongs to the nationalist party. 


“PERU 
Remarkable Standing Rock. In South 


American countries are many wonder- 
ful scenes which are little known to 
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the world on account of the inaccesi- 





bility of their location. One such re- 
markable freak of nature is shown in 
the illustration. It is a perpendicular 
rock 60 feet in height that stands on a 
very small base, a peculiar left-over 
in the geological formation. The com- 
parative size of the standing rock can 
be judged from the figure of a man on 
horseback. It is located near Cerro de 
Pasco, Peru, and is 14,000 feet above 
sea level. 


CANADA 


Insult to U. S. Flag. At Hamilton, 
Ontario, a youth tried to pull down an 
Anierican flag which was hung in front 
of the American consulate. He did not 
succeed-in his purpose, but one cor- 
ner of the flag was torn off. The mayor 
of the city sent the consul a prompt let- 
ter of regret for the action. 


Thunder Brings Back Speech. After 
having been deaf for nine months as 
a result of shell shock while with the 
Canadian Army, C. Levier of New York 
found his speech restored after a 
thunderstorm. A steamer on which he 
was riding was shaken by the electric 
disturbance, and when it was over 
Levier discovered that he was able to 
talk. 


MEXICO 


U. S. Gunboat in Harbor. Great ex- 
citement was caused in Tampico when 
the U. S. warships Sacramento and 
Cleveland anchored in the harbor 
there. The populace showed resent- 
ment at the appearance of the Ameri- 
can vessels and one of the papers coun- 
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seled them to be “patriotic and pru- 
dent.” It recalled to the citizens -what 
happened when the battleship Maine 
anchored in the harbor of Havana. 
The labor unions registered strong pro- 
tests. As a result of the intense feeling 
the vessels were withdrawn. 

Considerable disturbance had result- 
ed in Mexico from the shutting down 
by oil companies on account of the re- 
cent large increase of export duties. 
The situation was further complicated 
by the Mexican law requiring that 
employees shall be paid three months 
salary when discharged. 

AUSTRALIA 

Criticizes American Spelling. The 
chief justice of the high court of Aus- 
tralia stopped court proceedings long 
enough to say what he thought of Ameri- 
can spelling and Americanisms. Find- 
ing “program” instead of “programme” 
in an affidavit written in America he 
remarked that Australia was not a 
dependency of the United States and 
that English words should be properly 
speed. He also objected to “center” 
instead of “centre” and stated that such 
spelling was an Americanism he ab- 
horred. As a rule Australians are 
broad-minded, but this judge was evi-« 
dently as narrow as they make ’em 
anywhere—a genuine coprolite fossil. 

BOLIVIA 

U. S. Explorers en Route. A report 
from La Paz tells of the arrival there 
of the Mulford biological expedition 
which left the United States for the 
purpose of exploring the headwaters 
of the Amazon and to seek new drugs. 
The party, with Dr. H. H. Rusby at 
its head, started the descent of the 
eastern slope of the Andes with the 
Bopi river as the chief objective. 

INDIA 

Many Killed in Riot. In a general al- 
tercation between Sikh merchants and 
Sikh pilgrims at the famous shrine at 
Nasanasahid in the Punijab a large num- 
ber of Sikhis were killed. Troops were 
brought up to guard the shrine. 





Welcom 
To Trial Suiocribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please notethatif yoursis 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1439, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 30th. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal in 
good time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar tor renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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NEWS NOTES YS 





Heat Causes Many Deaths. Five 
deaths and several prostrations in New 
York city, a dozen deaths in and around 
Chicago and 37 deaths in Ohio are only 
a few of the casualties resulting from 
the continued hot weather and drouth 
which has prevailed over all sections 
of the country for some weeks. Showers 
have furnished only temporary relief 
and railroads are crowded with vaca- 
tionists on their way to the mountains 
or the seashore. In many places heat 
records have. been broken. At Bis- 
mark, N. Dak., the hottest weather in 
50 vears was recorded—108 degrees. 
Those who like a ehange in climate 
would appreciate the accommodating 
weather of Heise, Ida., which in two 
days dropped from 92 degrees to a snow 
storm covering the ground with an inch 
of snow. Some scientists think the un- 
usual heat is caused by meteors from 
the Pons-Winnecke comet falling into 
the sun and replenishing the fires of 
Old Sol. 


Hardwick, Georgia Governor. Thos. 
W. Hardwick, formerly U. S. senator, 
has just been inaugurated governor of 
Georgia, to succeed Hugh M. Dorsey. 
Gov. Dorsey in his final message gave 
warning that unless mob violence is 
suppressed by state authority “it is 
probable that federal intervention will 
not be long delayed.” During his four 
vears of service the papers had told of 
58 negroes being lynched in Georgia, 
he said, and there were others that 
were not reported. Gov. Hardwick said 
that the “widespread criticism” of the 
state was not justified. 


Men Outnumber Women. A state- 
ment issued by the census bureau shows” 
that the United States as a whole has 
about 2,000,000 more men than women. 
However, seven states and the District 
of Columbia show a preponderance of 
women. In the District the ratio is 87 
men for every 100 women. Although 
2,000,000 excess males sounds alarming, 
every census has shown from 103 to 
106 males to 100 females. This condi- 
tion is partly due to immigration, which 
adds males to America and takes them 
from Europe. But the chief cause is 
Nature, which provides a surplus from 
which to draw when infant diseases 
(more fatal to boys than girls), war and 
work have deleted the ranks of mere 
man. 


Import Chilean Fruit. A shipload of 
fruit from Chile was recently received 
in New York in good condition and 
found a ready market. This was an 
experiment, but so successful was it 
that it is thought a good trade may be 
worked up with that tropical country. 
As Chile is south of the equator, her 
seasons alternate with those of our 
Southern states and California and her 
fruit would come north when the sup- 
ply here was at its lowest point. 


Pickford Divorce Upheld. There was 
great public indignation throughout the 
country when Mary Pickford got a 
“snap” divorce from her husband, at 
Reno, Nev., in order to marry Douglas 
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Fairbanks. The attorney-general of 
Nevada sought to have the divorce an- 
nulled on the ground that it was secur- 
ed by collusion of the parties. The 
court has dismissed this suit, holding 
that the divorce was legal. The attor- 
ney-general is pushing an appeal from 
this decision. As a result of their 
scandalous action, Fairbanks and Pick- 
ford are now virtually boycotted by the 
movie public, although large sums are 
being spent. to purchase popularity 
for them. 


Grows Patriotic Corn. After several 
years of experiment, Prof. W. L. Wood- 
burn of Northwestern university has at 
last produced an ear of corn containing 
red, white and blue kernels. The col- 
ored corn was obtained by grafting and 
Prof. Woodburn asserts he soon will 
be able to grow corn having solid bars 
of the three colors. 

Lynchings Increase. During the first 
six months of this year there were 36 
lynchings in the United States—24 more 
than for the same period in 1920. Two 
of those put to death were white men 
and two of the negroes were women. , 
Mississippi led with 10 lynchings. 








North Dakota Licenses Bar. No, 
North Dakota has not gone “wet”; it 
isn’t the saloon bar that. has been given 
legal standing, but the lawyers’ bar. 
This is the first state to take such action 
and it is expected that some other states 
may follow suit. Every lawyer, in ord- 
er to practice, is compelled to belong 
to the state bar association. An annual 
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Look for Trade Mark * “SODERALL 
ware of Imitations with similar names. 











CIVIL SERVICE| 


jobs are good for life. Many men and women needed for Postof- 
| fice Clerk, Carrier, Railw way Mail, Rural Carrier, Postmaster, Cus 


toms, Internal Revenue and other Departments. With the aid of our 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


you can quickly prepare for one ot the ese attractive positions. Our sys- 
- mo “J oe aa C pte a oy A's ¢ er. schools ei ove r the country, 
ull information. 


CHICAGO ‘CiviL SERVICE COLLEGE. Dept. 8. ‘1? 7 NESNER B BLDG. CHICAGO ILL. 
SARE SE ESE 


WHY : not spend ‘Spring, Summer, and Fall. > 
athe itte ts? I buy® 


ring Ss. insects 

hundreds oi kinds f r collections. Some worth 
| $1 to 7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
| instguctions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
} now. Send 10c (NOT su AMPS) for my Illus 

| trated prospectus MR. SINCLAIR, Sone in 



























LA 
Insects Dept.76 OCEAN PARK ‘CALIF 


PATENTS Write tor Free Guide Book and 


Evidence of Conception Blank. 
Send modei or sketch and description for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
807 SOUTH STREET, 


SNYDER’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A REAL BARGAIN 
GENUINE: 


$65 anoettans $24. 98 
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Extraordinarily _———— Glasses. 
With Solid Leather Case and Straps. 


Genuine 8-Power 


Imported BINOCULARS 


These glasses are extraordinarily pow 
erful--30 mile range For land or 
sea, day or night use. Especially good 
for hunting, bird study, travelers, bot 
anists, sea captains, lighthouse keep 
ers, astronomers and for particular peo 
ple who must have the best kind of glasses. 
Adjustable for different strengths of eyes. 
GBEAT BABGAIN! 
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i the best, 


most powerful, clearest glasses made. They have separate eye 
adjustmentsfor different strengths of eyes, and also hinge cen 


The binoculars advertised above are guarantee: 


terfor width of eyes. Beware of imitation binoculars without 
prisms. These glasses were imported from France at great ex 
pense, and are of exceptional value. Complete with Genuine 
Leather Case and Straps, You will be proud to show these to 
your friends. Parcel Post 25c extra. 


French Field and Marine 
Extra Powerful Signal Glasses 


Can be focused for any distance 
according to the eye Length 
when fully extended, 11 inches; 
when closed, 7 inches. 

These glasses can be used day 
or night and have a pair of 
shades extending from the lensess, 
making them rain, storm and 
sun -proof. These glasses must 
be seen te be appreciated, and 
well worth $22.50. 

We do net misrepresent our 
classes. Specially ground lenses. 
Well made. Complete with shoul 
der straps and carrying case. 

Be sure to take one of these 
with you on your vacation. A fine 
glase for bird study, hunting, 
fishing, ew. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 
















Our Price $7.98 REGULAR PRICE 


Parcel Post 25c extra. Mall orders promptly gaan 
to if accompanied by Money Orde 


Snyder’s Mail Order House 








phia, Pa, 
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license fee of $15 has to be paid, and 
$3 of this goes to the association. The 
supposed purpose of the law is to keep 
shysters and scalawags from doing busi- 
ness as lawyers and bleeding the public 
—but lawyers of that type always know 
how to evade the laws. So we may as 


well caution the good people of North~ 


Dakota not to place too much reliance 
on this protective measure. 





Wilson Now a Lawyer. Woodrow 
Wilson former president of the United 
States, was recently admitted to the 
District of Columbia bar as a practicing 
attorney. On the same day the courts 
of New York conferred on him as a 
special privilege, the right to practice 
law in that state without taking the 
usual examination. 

Chinese Citizen May Lose Rights. 
Chan Hop Sing’ of Dayton, Ohio, the 
only Chinaman in the United States 
naturalized since 1882, is in danger of 
losing the rights and privileges he has 
enjoyed 20 years. The Chinese anti- 
naturalization law was passed May 6, 
1882 but somehow or other Chan was 
formally admitted to citizenship and 
issued the usual papers on Oct. 9, 1901. 
Recently when he applied for permis- 
sion to bring his wife to this country 
he was told that only citizens are 
granted this privilege. Whereupon he 
produced his citizenship certificate. 
Immediately cancellation proceedings 
were started and it looks as if Chan 
Hop Sing would soon be a “man with- 
out a country.” 


Makes Port After Collision. The three- 
masted Danish bark Astrid arrived in 
New York 28 days after she struck an 
iceberg off Newfoundland and stove a 
large hole in her side. After the col- 
lision the crew made a patch of wood 
and cement to replace the crushed tim- 
bers. Many a vessel has gone down 
from less serious damage and _ the 
achievement of the crew is regarded 
as a nautical triumph. 





Visits Harding with Tomahawk. In 
spite of the fact that armed visitors are 
not allowed to see the president, Chief 
Buffalo Bear of the Sioux Indians was 
allowed to call on President Harding 
openly displaying a tomahawk and 
dressed in all the splendor of his high 
office. Mrs. Buffalo Bear, who accom- 
panied him, was also arrayed in her 
finery of feathers and beads. The ob- 
ject of the visit was to persuade the 
president to set aside an “Indian Day” 
in commemoration of the 2000 braves 
who were killed in the World war. 


R. R. Tickets Good for Month. A 
law has been passed in Wisconsin 
which makes railroad tickets good for 
30 days from date of sale. At present 
tickets have been usable only one day 
after purchase, 





Man Sliced in Two at Dinner. At the 
annual dinner in New York of the 
Society of American Magicians, attend- 
ed by 500 illusionists, sleight of hand 
performers, card wizards and hand- 
cuff kings, the thrill of the day was 
furnished when a man was sliced in 
halves. That is, he looked as if he was 
—but he really wasn’t; it was just an- 
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other new “stunt.” Houdini, Thurston, 
Cheng the Chinese Wonder and other 
world famous magicians were there 
and all contributed to the occasion. 


Seize $25,000 Still. The Chicago police 
discovered a giant distillery which is 
said to have cost at least $25,000. It 
was so large that in order to destroy it 
they had to dynamite the house in 
which it was built. The vats measured 
14 by 18 feet and were six feet deep 
while the coils ran through the entire 
house. Enormous quantities of alcohol 
and mash worth many thousand dol- 
lars were found and destroyed. 


Man Wins Bread Prize. Defeating 45 
women competitors, C. F. Champlin, 
treasurer of a Chicago soap factory, 
was awarded the prize for the best 
loaf of bread at a local bread-baking 
contest. The prize was a dainty work 
apron decorated with pretty blue rib- 
bons, which will probably come _ in 
handy when he’s dressing the baby, 
doing the dishes or making soap. 

Sue Goodyear Co. Alleging infringe- 
ment of patent rights, suit has been en- 
tered against the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., by J. A. Casey of Newbury- 
port, Mass., charging that certain tire 
treads made by them are copies of 
wheel invented by him some years ago 
to break up snow and ice on car tracks, 
The court is asked to stop further pro- 
duction of the tread and to give dam- 
ages covering the last six years. 













Bargain to New 
Customers 


: 





Rntecnpeet below 


— no mone 
get this estound- 
ing shoe — 
ona ova 
See these won- 
Serf ul, soft 
and pliable 
leather work 
shoes. Money 
back if you 
don’ 


Think »f it — only $1.98 for this super-comfort, army 
style brown Blucher } ng shoe, made extra durable of 
water and acid r leather. Twe full layers of 
heavy, tough, extra on ty —— in the soles. Full 
grain in leather’ inner sole. Tripl e stitehed and reinforced 
throughout against wear. roof bellows tongue. 
There’s pacts you ever saw to at it at  - the 
price elsewhere. Only $1.98 on this bargain offer to 
new customers, Order a pair on approval now—offer 
limited. Send no money. Just 
and size of shoe on the coupon. 
widths. Order by No. 616A. 


our name, address 
izes 6 to ll. Wide 





f Fred’k M. Dunham 222.“;iereetre % 
Dent. E367 Chicage 
Send me Brown work shoes No 
i 516A. Twill "ipSr postman #1 Oh and postnew on delivery. If 
lam not . i will return them at your ex- 
pense nae &- ‘and my money at once. 
eeeeeerere oe 
NAME ....ccccccocssersereveveceeesevecseverseees ° 
Address........ ocecee eccccccece ccccccoccceoecooocess ° 5 








Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Cestume Designing during tbeir spare moments 
IN TEN WEEKS 





Y ieee” aca eth: 


\, Dress and Costume Design- Coupon 
‘ ers Frequently Earn Mail to 
$45 to $100 a Week 7 FRANKUN Institute, 


Many Start Parlors 7 Rochester, N.Y. 
in Their Own Homes Kindly send me sample 
Every woman or girl Fas of lessons in Dress — 
who now does plain 14 
sewing should take Os os ght in 10 wee ks’ $i sab 
up Designing. ¢ 
Send Coupon Pm e evdsecvedases ecce 
Immediately  Adidress.................00.. 














FARM DIRECT 10 THE 

This department is aesigned to enable producer and con 
sumer to get together. Advertisements of manufactured 
goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not allowed, 
The publishers accept no responsibility—traders must make 
their own deals. Charge for Announcements: (5 cents a 
word for each insertion. Each initial or group of figures ts 
counted a word. Viz: R. No. 1, 3 words; ., Bs. or fob 
1 word No discounts; cash with order. Circulation er- 
ceeds 339,000. Forms close 12 days in advance. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 








Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco hab- 
it. Fine for stomach. Send address. Samuel Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 





Beautify Your Home with flowers. 
slips. 3 for 25 cents. Assorted. Caroline 
Calif. 


ith St., Alhambra, 


California geranium 
Kluttz, 321 N 





Pounds of Pure Straight Kentucky leaf tobacco, 
Prepaid. Bluegrass Tobacco Union, Hawoesville, Ky. 


Four 
$1.00. 





Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking and Chew- 
15 Is. $3.00 Quality Guaranteed. 
Murray, Ky 


Tobacco, 
ing 5 Ws. $1.50, 
Waldrop Brothers, 





Farm Wanted. Wanted to hear from owner of a farm 
or good land for sale for Fall delivery. L. Jones, Box 132, 
Olney, Ii. 


BE A DETECTIVE: ;::: pay Travel, Weite 


Cc. T. LUDWIG. 564 Westover Bidz.. ity, Mo. 
MENDETS — WONDER MONEY MaKkers 


leaks Inatantty inal) utensils, — yy 
— ete Insert and tighten. 10c 


ka, tpaid ENTS wan to. 
Rohetic mtg. Co. Bo1s312 Amsterdam. N ¥ 


ae SILVERING MIRRORS. 


BIG MON Platine. Refinishing, 


Kasily learned. Ne capital required. Complete outfits furnished 


ories, 286 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MEN WANTED FOR DETECTIVE woRK 


Experience Unnecessary. Write 


J. GANOR, Former U. S. Govt. Detective, 101. St. Louis, Mo. 


4 pounds large shelled Virginia pea- 

nuts and receipt making candy, but 

PFAN UTS ter, salting, etc.. $1.00 postpaid 
Gates Peanut Co., Gates, N.C. 

PATE NT Milo B. Stevens & Co., 682 F St., 
Washington, D.C. Established 1804, 


AGENTS QUICK SALES! 350 7 PROFIT 


Klean-Rite Magic Washing W onder. Washes clothes without rubb 
ing. Sells for 25e. You can make 19e. Distributing samples free. W rite 
Quick. BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO., 1941-A 7, Irving Park, CHICAGO 





























applications filed on partial payment 
plan. Trade-marks, copyrights, ete 








WHAT $1.65 WILL BUY 2.2000" 
anc = sangitied the 

of fiction: articles by experts an subjects of interest, make 
McCall's Magazine tic A!!-Star Women's M ayazine. Wefur 
nish MeCall’s and Pathfi nder, both one vear. tor Only $1.65; 
asaving of 50cents THE PATHFINDER Washington, v.C. 


CREW MANAGERS— AGENTS. 





Opaline paintings are a knock-out. Make old territory new. Season 
ed picture men double their sale Beginners make $1.00 an hour 
and more with rigs. Greatest hit ever made. Samples and expense 
money furnished. Writetoday. CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT 


CO., Desk A-11, 1029 W. ADAMS ST., ‘CHICAGO. 


Wrist Watch Given 


Dandy Wrist Watch Guaranteed 5 
| years, given for selling 40 pictures 
my atlOcts.each. Many other valu 
able prizes given for selling only 20 
Order pictures today, when sold send 
the money and choose watch or other prize 
from big list. RAY ART CO, Dept. 26, Chicage 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 


The dominant now engaged in what 













political parties are 


ig believed to be the greatest of all struggles for power— 
conditions are constantly changing—changes which af- 
fect you The progressive citizen must keep well informed 
Here's your chance Relect your favorite combination at 
these special money-saving prices 

| Capper’s Weekly 


The Pathfinder 


National Republican 
The Pathfinder 


N.Y. Tri-Weekly World 


The Pathfinder — $1.55 


All Four one year for only - - $3.15 


{85 $1.45 
#2 $2.15 








The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 
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Captivating 


Mary Carstairs 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 



























Copyright by Small, Maynard & Co. 

Introduction: This story, which was the 
first long one by the author of “Queed” 
and “V. V.’s Eyes,” will furnish our read- 
ers with the kind of light reading that is 
generally preferred in the warm summer 
months. Even the most intellectual of 
people would like favorable weather con- 
ditions for reading, for instance, books on 
Einstein’s theory of relativity, and there 
come times in every reader’s life when he 
feels like enjoying light, clever literature 
in preference to philosophical fiction. It 
takes all kinds of reading to make a well- 
read person, and we feel sure that many 
will find this entertaining romance the 
kind for the time.—Editors. 

In a rear room of a quaint little house 
uptown, a great bronzed-faced man sat at 
a piano, a dead pipe between his teeth, and 
absently played the most difficult of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas. Though he played it di- 
vinely, the three men who sat smoking 
and talking in a nearby corner paid not 
the least attention to him. ‘The player, 
it seemed, did not expect them to: he paid 
very little attention himself. 


Next to the selection of members, that is, 
no doubt, the most highly prized thing 
about the Curzon Club: you are not ex- 
pected to pay attention. unless you want to. 
It is a sanctuary where no-one can bore 
you, except yourself. The members have 
been chosen with this in mind, and not 
chosen carelessly. 

Lord Pembroke, who married a Philadel- 
phian, is quoted as saying that the Curzon 
is the most democratic club in a too con- 
foundedly democratic country. . M. Arly, 
the editor, has told Paris that it is the most 
exclusive club in the world. Probably both 
were right. The electing board is_ the 
whole club, and a candidate is stone-dead 
at the first blackball; but no stigma at- 
taches to him for that. Of course, it is a 
small club. Also, though money is the 
least of all passports there, it is a wealthy 
club. No stretch of the imagination could 
describe its dues as low. But through its 
sons of plutocracy, and their never-ending 
elation at finding themselves in, has arisen 
the Fund, by which poor but honest men 
can join, and do join, with never a thought 
of ways and means. Of these Herbert 
Horning, possibly the best-liked man in 
the club, who supported a‘large family off 
the funny department of a magazine, was 
one. He had spurned the suggestion when 
it was first made to him, and had reluc- 
tantly foregone his clection; whereon Peter 
Maginnis had taken him aside, a dash of 
red in his ordinarily composed eye, 

“How much?” he demanded brutally. 

“How much for what?” 

“How much for you?” roared Peter. 
“How much must the club pay you to get 
you in?” 

Horning stared, pained. 

i “God meant no man to be a self-con- 
scious ass,” said Peter more mildly. “The 
elub pays you a high compliment, and you 
have the nerve to reply that you don’t 
take charity. I suppose if congress voted 
you a medal for writing the funniest joke 
m America, you'd have it assayed and re- 
mit the cash. Chuck it, will you? Once in 
a year we find a man we want, and then 
we go ahead and take him. We don’t think 
much of money here but—as I say, how 
much?” 

The “but” implied that Horning did, and 
hurt as it was meant to. He came into the 
club, took cheerfully what they offered him 
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that way, and felt grateful ever afterwards 
that Maginnis had steered him to the light. 

The big man, Maginnis himself, sat on 
the piano, his great fingers rambling deftly 
over the keys. He was playing Brahms 
now and doing it magnificently. He was 
210 pounds, all bone and muscle, and 
looked 30 pounds heavier, because you im- 
agined, mistakenly, that he carried a little 
fat. He was the richest man in the club, 
at least so far as prospects went, but he 
wore ready-made clothes, and one inferred, 
correctly, that a suit of them lasted him a 
long time. He looked capable of every- 
thing, but the fact was that he had done 
nothing. But for his money and a past 
consisting of 30 years of idleness, he might 
have been the happiest dog alive. 

“The best government,” said one of the 
three men who were not listening to the 
piano, “is simply the surest method for 
putting public Opinion into power.” 

The sentence drifted over the player's 
shoulder and Brahms ended with a crash. 

“Balzac said that,” he cried, rising ab- 
ruptly, “and said it better! But, good 
heavens, how you both miss the point! 
Why, let me tell you.” 

But this they stoutly declined to do. 
Amid laughter and protests—for the big 
man’s hobbies were well known to the club 
—two of them sprang up in mock terror, 
and headed for the door. They indicated 
that they had promised each other to play 
billiards and dared not break the engage- 
ment. 

“I couldn’t stay to the end, anyway, 
Peter,” explained one, from the door. “My 
wife sits up when I’m out after midnight. 
Meet me here for breakfast some bank- 
holiday, and we’ll give the day to it.” 

Maginnis, who never got over feeling 
disappointed when he saw his audience 
slipping away from him, sighed, lit his 
pipe, and fell upon a lounge near to all 
the society that was left him. 

“Why weren’t you up?” said this society 
presently. 

“The idea of dinner was repellent to me.” 

“To you, Peter—the famous trencherman 
of song and story? Why this unwonted 
daintiness?” 

“Lassitude. Too weary to climb. the 
Stairs. Besides, 1 wasn’t hungry.” 

“Ah,” said Reggie Townes, “vou have the 
caveman’s idea of dinner, ] see. It strikes 
you as purely an occasion for surveying 
provender to man’s interior. The social 
feature eludes yous You know what I 
think, Peter? You ought to go to work.” 

“Work !” 

“That’s the word! What of it?” 

“Not a thing. The idea was new to me; 
that’s all.” 

“Persiflage and all that aside, why don’t 
you take a stab at politics?” 

“Politics! Here in New York! I’d sooner 
go into Avernus of the easy descent. if 
you had a town to run all by yourself 
now, there might be something in it. That 
idea of yours as to going to work, while 
unquestionably novel, strikes me as rather 
clever.” y 

“No credit belongs to me,” said Townes, 
“if I happened to be born brilliant instead 
of good-looking.” 

“I'll ponder it,” said Peter; and stretching 
out his great hand with a gesture which 
banished the subject, he pushed a sérvice 
button and begged Townes to be so kind 
as to name his drink. 

Outside in the hall a voice just then 
called his name, and Maginnis answered. 
A young man in evening dress strolled 
through the doorway, a tallish, lithe young 
man with a pleasant clean-cut face and 
very light hair. It was evident enough 
that he patronized a good tailor. He 
glanced at the two men, nodded absently, 
and propped without speech into a chair 
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near the deor.- Townes eyed him some- 
what quizzically. 

“Evening, Larry, A little introspective 
tonight, yes?” 

Peter said: “By bull luck you have stum- 
bled into a company of gentlemen about to 
place an order. Go ahead. Mention a 
preference.” 

The young man, unseeing eyes on Peter, 
did not answer. Instead, he sprang up, as 
though struck by a thought of marked in- 
terest and boited out the door. They saw 
him vanish into the telephone booth across 
the hall and bang the glass door shut be- 
hind him. 

“Forgot an engagement.” 

“You mean remembered one,” said Peter. 

“It all figures out to the same answer,” 
said Townes; and glancing presently at 
his watch, he announced that he must be 
trotting on. 

“But I’ve ordered something for you, 
man.” 

“Varney can use it, can’t he?” 

The door opened, and ‘the tallish young 
man stood on the threshold again, this 
time social and affable. His distraitness, 
oddly enough, had all gone. He greeted 
the two in the smoking-room as though he 
had seen them for the first time that 
evening; expressed his pleasure at being 
in their company; inquired after their 
healths and late pursuits; pressed cigar- 
ettes upon them. 

They rallied him upon his furtive move- 
ments and fickle demeanor, but drew only 
badinage in kind, and no explanations; 
and Townes, laughing, turned to the door. 

‘Dally with us yet a little while, Reggie.” 

“No, gentles, no! I’m starting abroad 
tonight and have already dallied too long.” 

“A broad !” 

“My sister,” said Townes, “as perhaps 
you don’t know, wedded a foreigner—Willy 
Harcourt, born and raised in Brooklyn. 
Therefore, | am now leaving to go to a 
party in Brooklyn. Say that to yourself 
slowly—‘a party in Brodklyn?’ Sounds 
sort of ominous, doesn’t it? If the worst 
happens, | look to you fellows to break it 
to my mother. Please mention that I was 
smiling to the last.” 

He waved a farewell and disappeared 
into the hall. Varney dropped into the 
chair Townes had left empty, and elevated 
his feet to the lounge where sprawled the 
length of Peter Maginnis. Peter looked 
up and the eyes of the two men met. 

“Well, Laurence? What is the proposi- 
tion?” 

“Proposition? What do you mean?” 

“A blind man,” replied Maginnis, pump- 
ing seltzer into a tall glass, “could see that 
you have something on your mind.” 

Varney pulled a match from the little 
metal box-holder, and looked at him with 
reluctant admiration. “Sherlock Holmes 
Maginnis! | have something on my mind. 
A friend dropped it there half an hour ago, 
and now I’ve come to drop it on yours.” He 
glaneed at the reom’s two doors and saw 
that both were shut. “Time is short. The 
outfit upstairs may drift in any minute. 
Listen. Do you recall telling me the other 
day, with tears in your eyes, that you 
were slowly dying for something new and 
interesting to do?” 

Peter nodded. 

“I think of your pleasure,” said Varney, 
“always. By looking about me and keep- 

ing my eyes and ears open at all hours, 1 
have found you just the thing.” 

“New and interesting?” 

“There are men in this town who would 
run themselves to death trying to get in 
it on the ground floor.” 

Maginnis shook his head. “I have done 
everything in this world,” he said almost 
sadly, “except, I may say, the felonies.” 

“But this,” said Varney, “is a felony.” 
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Struck by his tone, Peter glanced up. 
“Mean it?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“As I remarked before, what is the prop- 
osition ?” 

“To sum it all up in a word,” said 
Varney,“there’s a job of kidnaping on 
and I happened to get the contract. That's 
all there is to the little trifle.” 

Peter swung his feet around to the floor, 
and sat up. His conviction that Varney 
was trying to be funny died-hard. Varney 
laughed. “I need a pal,” he added. “Five 
minutes ago I telephoned and got permis- 
sion to offer the place to you.” 

“Stop being so confounded mysterious,” 
Peter broke out, “and go ahead!” 

Varney blew smoke thoughtfully and 
said, “I will. In facet, that’s what | came 
for. It’s a devil of a delicate little matter 
to talk about to anybody, as it happens. 
Of course, what I tell you must never go 


an inch further, whether you come along 
or not.” 


“Naturally.” 
“You know my Uncle Elbert?” 
“Old Carstairs?” 


Varney nodded. “He wouldn’t thank 


you for the adjective, though. Il got the ~ 


contract from him. By the’ way, he’s not 
my uncle, of course; he was simply a great 
friend of my mother’s. I inherited the 
friendship, and in these last five years he 
and { have somehow managed to get 
mighty close together. Eight years or so 
ago,” he continued, “as you may or may 
not know, Uncle Elbert and his wife parted. 
Chere wasn’t a thing the matter, I believe, 
except that they weren’t hitting it off par- 
ticularly well. They simply agreed to dis- 
agree. Nouveau riche, and all that, wasn’t 
it? Mrs. Carstairs has some money of 
her own. She picked up, packed up, walk- 
ed out, bought a place up the river, near 
Hunston, and has lived there ever since.” 

Peter looked up quickly. “Hunston? 
Ha! but fire away.” 

“She and Uncle Elbert have stayed pretty 
good friends all through it. They ex- 
change letters now and then, and once or 
twice when she has been in the city, I be- 
lieve they have met—though not in recent 
years. My private suspicion is that she 
has never entirely got over being in love 
with him. Anyhow, there’s their general 
relationship in a _nutshell—parted but 
friendly. It might have stayed just like 
that till they were both in their graves, 
but for one accidental complication. There 
is a child.” 

“I seem to remember,” said Peter. “A 
little boy.” 

“On the contrary. A little girl. Uncle 
Elbert,” said Varney, “is a bit of a social 
butterfly. Mrs. Carstairs is an earnest do- 
mestic character. As-I gather, that was 
what they clashed on—the idea of what a 
home should be. When the split came, 
Mrs. Carstairs took the child and Uncle 
Elbert was willing enough to have her do 
it. That was natural enough, Peter. He 
had his friends and his clubs and his 
little dinners, and he was no more compe- 
tent to raise a girl baby than you are, 
which is certainly going some for a com- 
parison. I suppose the fact was that he 
was glad to be free of the responsibility. 
But it’s mighty different now. 

“You see,” said Varney, “he must be 
pretty lonely all by himself in that big 
house of his. On top of that he’s getting 
old and isn’t in very good health. Explain 
it any way you like. The simple fact is 
that within this last year or so, it’s gradu- 
ally gotten to be a kind of obsession with 
him, an out-and-out, down-and-out mono- 
mania, to know that kid—to have her come 
and spend part of every year with him. 
That’s natural, too, I should say.” 

“H’m. Mrs. Carstairs sticks to her like 
fly-paper, I suppose?” 
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“Not at all, She admits Uncle E‘bert’s 
rights and is entirely willing to let him 
*have Mary—for such is our little hero- 
ine’s name—for part of the time. It is 
the child who is doing the fly-paper busi- 
ness. The painful fact is that she de- 
clines to have anything whatever to do 
with her father. Invitations, commands, 
entreaties—she spurns them all. Yes, I 
asked him if they had tried spanking, but 
he didn’t answer—seemed rather miffed, in 
fact. The child simply will not come, and 
that is point number one. Now, of course, 
Uncle Etbert realizes that he has not been 
what the world would call a good father. 
And he has figured it out that Mary, evi- 
dently a young precocity, has judged him, 
found him guilty, and sentenced him to 
banishment from her affections. That 
hurts, you know. Well, he is certain that 
if he could once see her and be thrown 
with her for a few days, she would find 
that he is not such an old ogre, after all, 
would take him back as a father, as we 
might say, and that after that everything 
would be plain sailing. That’s his theory. 
The point is how to see her and be thrown 
with her for the necessary few days.” 

“Why doesn’t he get on the train and go 
to Hunston? Or, if Mrs. Carstairs is really 
so decent about the thing, why doesn’t she 


get on the train and bring Mary down 
here?” 
“Good. I put both of those up te him, 


and they seemed to embarrass him a little. 
I gathered that he had suggested them 
both to Mrs. Carstairs, and that she had 
turned them down hard. The ground seem- 
ed delicate. You see, we must allow for 
the personal equation in all this. No mat- 
ter where they met, he coyldn’t hang 
around the house getting acquainted with 
Mary without coming into sort of intimate 
contact with Mrs. Carstairs, and giving a 
kind of domestic touch to their relations. 
You see how that is. She wants to-be fair 
and generous about it, but if she is in 
love with him, that would be a little more 
than flesh and blood could bear, I suppose. 
Then, as I say, there is the pig-headedness 
of the child. Anyway, Uncle Elbert assures 
me that both those plans are simply out of 
the question. So there is the situation. 
Mary won’t come to see him by herself. 
Mrs. Carstairs won’t bring Mary to see 
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Wooden Spoil 


By Victor “Rousseau 


Copyright, Geo. H. Doran Co. 











(Concluded from last week) 


Madeleine dragged Hilary within the cab- 
in. Blood was gushing from a wound in 
his breast. Frantically she began to tear 
away the upper part of his clothing and 
to endeavor to staunch the wound. Sud- 
denly she perceived the little rusted re- 
volver upon the floor. She snatched it up 
and ran out, to see Brousseau in the act 
of crossing the barricade. She pushed it 
into his face. 

Brousseau cursed and dropped on the far 
side; Madeleine heard him running into the 
darkness. She had brought a temporary 
respite. She ran back to Hilary. But it 
was almost dark in the cabin, and there 
was hardly anything she could do. He was 
conscious, but he seemed bleeding to death, 
and she could only try to staunch the blood 
that never stopped flowing. 

Suddenly there came a terrific lurch of 
the vessel, which began to spin crazily in 
the trough of the sea. And above the 
roaring of the wind came the wild cries of 
Dupont, and the expostulations of Brous- 
seau. The captain’s reason had deserted 
him; he had abandoned the wheel to fight 
out his quarrel with Hilary. The schoon- 
er, uncontrolled, ran sidewise befare the 
wind, and Brousseau, willing as he was to 
let Dupont go on his errand of murder, was 
unable to steer her. He had handled ships 
before, but the swift cross-currents at the 
juncture of river and gulf made the task 
impossible for one who did not know in- 
timately that uncharted track, far from 
the main channel, now impassable with ice. 


The schooner was rolling heavily, huge 
seas were sweeping overboard, and she 
turned successively half round the com- 


pass; the wind, catching her swinging sails, 
began to whirl her round and round; and 
steadily she drifted toward the pack ice 
along the shore of the island. 

Madeleine, working over Hilary fran- 
tically in the cabin, saw Dupont and Brous- 
seau struggling on the poop deck. Dupont 
was trying to force his way between the 
lumber piles, while Brousseau urged him 
back to the wheel. Her mind worked rap- 
idly. Was there any way of controlling 
the situation? She could see none. The 
moon had risen high, and the mists were 
clearing away. Not far distant was the 
nearing point of the island, and the open 
gulf lay beyond. ‘Toward the icefield the 
ship was hurrying with frightful speed. 

Above the howling of the wind came the 
voice of the demented captain, shouting 
some wild sea chant. It was terrifying, this 
combat of human wills and the elemental 
forces of sea and wind. But before the 
situation changed the ship plunged into the 
ice with a crash that stopped her dead and 
sent her reeling over. 

She ground her passage into it, crunch- 
ing the floes, staggering, rearing, her torn 
sails, ripped into streamers, sounding in 
the wind like sirens. Then, gripped fast, 
she came to her rest. 

Madeleine saw the ice fast on every side. 
The narrow passage behind, filled with 
black, foam-flecked water, was closing in. 
She did not hesitate, but caught at Hil- 
ary and urged him to his feet. He managed 
to rise, with her support, and staggered at 
her side toward the bulwarks. 

She stopped, picked the fur coat from the 
shoulders of the dead outlaw, and placed 
it about him. She pointed toward the ice 
field. Brousseau was still struggling with 
Dupont near the wheel, and Dupont was 
thrashing his arms and howling his wild 
paean. With the last exercize of his 
strength Hilary managed to drop to the ice. 

He lay there. Madeleine crouched over 
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him under the bow of the vessel, and her 
last hope went out. 


* * * * 


Monsieur Lucién Tessier had not placed 
the least credence in the stories that were 
circulating concerning Hilary and Marie 
Dupont. He knew that his parishioners 
loved nothing somuchas gossip. He thought 
the breaking of the engagement was only 
a lover’s quarrel, until the announcement 
of the engagement bewildered and _ horri- 
fied him. Then, in consternation, he went 
to Madeleine, only to he repulsed deci- 
sively. 

Father Lucien had grown very fond of 
Hilary. He did not know what to do. Hil- 
ary was in the woods now, and almost in- 
accessible. The priest had not even Lafe to 
wrangle with. His days passed in dejection. 
Moreover, the matter of Ste. Marie bother- 
ed him. Father Lucien had been, jeered 
out of the village, and he knew that if the 
bishop heard of it he would be transferred 
to another parish. Father Lucien loved 

Boniface, where he had spent all his 
life. 

He had sent to Quebec for a book on 
singlestick exercizes, which he had seen 
advertised in an old magazine. He had be- 
come interested, and had fashioned a fine 
singlestick from a pliant hazel bough. Fa- 
ther Lucien followed the instructions given 
in the book with patient care, and with the 
best results. He was very thorough in all 
that he did. His muscles began to grow, 
his physical health became excellent. Soon 
he became quite expert. It was a sight 
to see him practicing lunges in the seclu- 
sion of his study, among the theological 
volumes; but nobody had seen him except 
his old housekeeper, and it took several 
minutes to convince the old Jady that her 
revered charge had not gone suddenly in- 
sane. 

Father Lucien had just Jaid down his 
singlestick when a boy brought him a let- 
ter in an unknown handwriting. A letter 
was an important event in the curate’s day. 
He put on his spectacles, sat down, opened 
the envelope, and began to read. 

It was from the priest at St. Joseph, and 
stated that Nanette Bonnat had given him 
the full story of the adventures upon the 
island, together with an account of the 
activities of Pierre and Simeon Duval. 


Bad 


as Father Lucien had known con- 
ditions at Ste. Marie to be, he had never 
guessed at the revelations which Nanette 


had made to his confrere. His indignation 
spilled over, and he paced his study in agi- 
tation for several minutes. At last, struck 
with an inspiration, he took up his single- 
stick, put on his cap, fur coat, and snow- 
shoes, and started off toward Ste. Marie. 


It was about an hour later when the few 
loafers in Simeon’s saloon looked up to 
see him standing in the doorway. Since 
the lumbermen had gone into camp for the 
winter the glories of the dance-hall had 
faded and disappeared, but Simeon still did 
a thriving liquor business. He saw the 
curate and came waddling forward, his 
pale blue eyes blinking with mock humility. 

“Come in, Father,” he said suavely. “We 
don’t often see you here. What will you 
have? A drop of gin? A little brandy now? 
Or maybe you’re looking for some of the 
girls to dance with?” 

The men grinned and nudged 
It is not often that one sees a priest baited. 

“You’re a sport, Father,” ‘said Simeon. 
“What sort of stick do you call that, with 
a knob on each end?” 

“IT shall come to that later,” answered the 
priest. “Simeon, Simeon, how often have 
I spoken to you about the evil that you 
are doing here! It is a statutory offense 
to sell liquor without a license, but it is an 
offense against God to run this sort of 
place.~ Simeon, for the good of your soul, 
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will you not close down this place and lead 
a different life?’ 

The mild words and humble attitude of 
the old priest were so comical that nobody 
could conceal his amusement any longer. 
A roar of laughter shook the shack. Sim- 
eon yawned. 

“Pll think about my soul when I’m sick,” 
he answered. 

“You may be very sick at any moment, 
Simeon, without expecting it.” 

“I'll take the chances of that,” answered 
Simeon. 

“Simeon, I am growing tired of speak- 
ing to you. Do you know that your house 
is a plague-spot in this village? Simeon, 


for the last time, won’t you close up for 
good and all?” 

“Ah, Father, you mean all right,” said 
Simeon, “but that’s your job. I bet you’re 


just as much a sport as anybody here, if 
only you let yourself go. Come on now, 
and get into a game with us.” 

“Simeon,” said Father Lucien, * 
asking me about this stick. 
what it’s for. Look!” 

Smack! went the hazel knob on Simeon’s 
head. 

Simeon was so flabbergasted that he fell! 
hack against the plank table. As for Fa- 
ther Lucien, he seemed transfigured. Hold- 
ing the singlestick in the middle, he twirled 
it until it looked like a knobby streak of 
light, while he pirouetted like a dervish. 
was going through the im- 
portant foot exercize marked combination 
five; but nobody knew that. 

“Come on, Simeon,” said Father Lucien, 
flicking him across the nose, which instant- 


you were 
Pll show you 


In reality he 


ly became ensanguined. 
With a howl of wrath Simeon came for- 
ward, and the singlestick descended on 


his head with a thud that was heard (neigh- 
bors said afterward) across the street. An- 
other thud from the other end; and Sim- 
eon was blinking up at the priest from the 
floor. 

“Get up, Simeon; I’m going to cure your 
soul,” said the curate. “Are you going to 
close down?” 

Simeon struggled to his knees. With an 
unwonted agility he dodged the single- 
stick (movement 19 had always bothered) 
and rushed forward with arms extended 
like a bear. But Father Lucien had move- 
ment 17 pat, and movement 17 is especially 
designed for this. Placing the right toe 
against the left heel, he made a half turn. 
Smack! Simeon was reclining against the 
counter, his hands over his head, and blood 
streaming through his fingers. 

“Simeon, Simeon,” said the priest (smack, 
smack!), “are you going to close down?” 


Simeon lifted up his voice in a long, mel- 
ancholy howl. He struggled feebly to his 
feet, and instantly went down again under 
a terrific blow across the right ear (move- 
ment 22A). 

“Is your soul better, Simeon?” asked Fa- 
ther Lucien. 

Simeon blinked up into the ring of faces 
about him. It was an extraordinary thing, 
but, though everybody seemed very much 
interested in his predicament, nobody show- 
ed any signs of interfering to help him. 


Public opinion was very fickle in Ste. 
Marie. 
“Now you may get up, Simeon,” said the 


priest, and Simeon hastened to obey. His 
eyes traveled quickly in the direction of 
an empty bottle upon the counter. If he 
he could get it into his hand.. 

Smack! went the singlestick, and Simeon 
was down again with a roar like a pole- 
axed bull. 





“What did you do that for?” he whim- 
pered. 

“I'm helping you the best way I know, 
Simeon,” came the mild answer. “Are 
x you going to close down?” 

a “Cll have you arrested,” Simeon yelled. 

‘Tll write to the bishop about you.” 
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Crash *went the singlestick. “Are you 
going to have me arrested?” inquired Fa- 
ther Lucien. 

“No,” muttered Simeon, covering his head 
with his hands. 

Crash! Simeon’s hands flew apart as if 
they were attached to springs. “Are you 
going to write to the bishop?” 

“No. Let me go, you big bully!” 

Simeon snatched at the knob on the end 
of the singlestick nearest him; but move- 
ment four provides for that, and the crack 
of a broken finger was distinctly audible to 
the intensely interested. spectators. 

“When are you going to close 
Simeon?” demanded Father Lucien, 
ing over the prostrate liquor-seller. 

“At once!” yelled Simeon, bursting into 
tears. “Don’t hit me again!” 

Simeon looked so abject that the cur- 
ate had not the heart to continue his pun- 
ishment. He looked about him. A single- 
stick describes a circle having a radius 
of several feet. Exercize two cleared the 
counter in a jiffy, leaving a wreck of reek- 
ing spirits and broken glass. 

When Father Lucien turned 
enthusiastic, shouting throng, 
died off their faces. 

“Get out of here, my 
shouted. And, twirling 
with indescribable velocity, he brought it 
down on one head after another, much as 
one might strike a row of fence posts. The 
terrible implement seemed to fly in all 
directions at the same time. Father Lu- 
cien cracked the last man across the shoul- 
ders and sent him flying into the street. 

“For mercy’s sake, don’t leave me alone 
in here with him!” moaned Simeon from 
the floor. 

Father Lucien came back and stood over 
him, twirling his singlestick meditatively. 
At last he laid it down upon the counter. 

“It’s all right, Simeon, my son,” he said 


down, 


ay stand- 


upon the 
the grins 


children!” he 
his singlestick 


gently. “I think I’ve cured you now. I’m 
going to hear your confession. A man nev- 


er knows when he’s going to be sick, Sim- 
eon. Let me hear you say your Act of 
Contrition, if you haven’t forgotten it.” 

“Wait a minute,” pleaded Simeon. “Are 
you going to see my brother Louis after- 
ward?” 

“lve seen him.” 

“And Jean Pouliot, and 
and Georges Moisan, and 

“I'm going to,” replied the priest grimly. 
So Simeon, with a new expression of grati- 
fication, came back into the church. 

When, 15 minutes later, Father Lu- 
cien emerged from the shanty, Ste. Marie 
was an extraordinary sight. Every drink- 
shop had locked up, their owners had fled, 
and the streets were packed with crowds 
which, at the sight of the priest, set up a 
yell of delight. The women pressed about 
him, sobbing their gratitude. It was with 
difficulty that he could make his way 
through the feminine bodyguard that ac- 
companied him along his way, and after 
he had persuaded them to go home the 
distant cheering still rang in his ears. 

“I shall come back every week,” was Fa- 
ther Lucien’s last promise to Ste. Marie. 
“I shall break the head of every man who 
has brandy in his house.” 

“God bless you, Father,” came back from 
a hundred throats. 

And, being at last satisfied that Ste. 
Marie was closed as tightly as it was ever 


Albert Drouin, 
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THE FINE ART OF THINKING 


ROF. ROBERT GAULT of North- 
Pp western university declares: “Men 

and women think less than they 
assume they do. What they mistake for 
thinking is often only obedience to 
their prejudice and other more or less 
unconscious dispositions. They believe 
not so much what is reasonable as what 
they want to believe. So so-called be- 
liefs are attained from suggestions play- 
ing upon predisposed natures.” 

We might go farther than this emi- 
nent psychologist and say, without ex- 
aggeration, that a great many people 
rarely do any actual thinking at all— 
they really don’t know how to think. 
True, their minds are always more or 
less occupied but usually only with 
obvious and superficial facts in connec- 
tion with happenings of the moment 
or With persons or objects about them. 
They arbitrarily accept cr reject con- 
clusions announced by others according 
to whether or not these conclusions are 
what they want to accept and accord- 
ing to whether or not the person by 
whom they are announced has a loud 
voice, puts on a bold front, has money 
or stands high among his fellows. 

Surprisingly few people ever set 
themselves the definite task of thinking 
a question out, of getting to the bottom 
of its details, weighing all the facts 
logically and fairly and then deciding 
according to the evidence adduced. If 
they do try this their minds refuse to 
stick to the job. Before they are aware 
of it their thoughts are wool-gathering, 
running off into divers and devious 
by-paths and considering matters that 
are but remotely connected with the 
original subject. Clearly this is not 
thinking; it is merely mental rambling 
that takes one nowhere and accom- 
plishes little of consequence. 

Real thinking is a fine art. It de- 
pends fundamentally on the ability to 
concentrate the mind, to make it sub- 
ject to the will. Experience and educa- 
tion—knowledge of the essential truths 
of history, the sciences, mathematics 
efc.—are indispensable to the most ef- 
fective thinking, though it is manifestly 
possible for one to know a great mass 
of facts and yet be unable to do much 
genuine thinking. Something of a judi- 
cial habit of mind is a third requisite. 

Briefly the process of thinking consists 
first in concentrating the mind on the 
matter to be considered and holding it 
rigidly to that. Then the various facts 
must be marshaled, carefully consider- 
ed and weighed. The greater one’s 
knowledge of course the greater the 
number of facts that will be brought 
forward. If his knowledge of the sub- 
ject is lacking in any respect the intel- 
jigent man will do the best the circum- 
stances will permit to inform himself 
by consulting books or by inquiring of 
persons who know. 

After the evidence, pro and con, has 
been weighed impartially the conclu- 
sion is drawn. If one is fair and honest 
this will be the only conclusion pos- 
sible from the evidence at hand, pre- 
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cisely the same as another would draw 
if he took into consideration the same 
sets of facts and if he were equally un- 
biased, honest and fair. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked, 
differences of opinion among thinkers 
result from failures to bring to light all 
the evidence, failures to weigh it all 
honestly and impartially and failures 
to get away from prejudices and the 
opinions of others, regarded as com- 
petent and able thinkers. Many people 
habitually consider only one side of 
any case; they are incorrigible par- 
tisans, 

Genuine thinking is as truly construc- 
tive as the building of a house, the 
growing of a crop, the writing of a 
book, the painting of a picture or the 
completion of an engineering project. 
Indeed without thought we should 
never have houses, crops, works of art, 
bridges, dams or anything else that 
amounts to much, The masterpieces 
of art, music and literature as well as 
the marvelous inventions which save 
labor and contribute to the comfort, 
convenience and well-being of every- 
one are all products of thought, in many 
instances to an infinite extent. 

Bearing in mind the essential factors 
in thinking which have been enumer- 
ated, it is evident that any normal per- 
son can make himself a thinker if he 
is not already one. The best of all 
ways to learn to think is to think. If 
it is up to you to decide any important 
matter let your mind tackle it at once 
and think the thing through to a con- 
clusion. If you are puzzled as to any 
one of the great problems confronting 
statesmen of our country and others, 
take time to put your mind on the mat- 
ter; dig out all the facts you can; sift 
them through; weigh them, and then 
choose the solution that seems most 
reasonable to you. 


Keep an open mind; be ready to ad- 
mit that you are wrong and the other 
fellow is right if he can show beyond 
question that this is the case. Re- 
member that you’ve got to be as honest 
and fair as is humanly possible. You 
must sincerely desire to get at the 
truth regardless of what others may be- 
lieve, regardless of your own previous 
beliefs and regardless of what may be 
the effect of the conclusion you reach. 

If- he would be truly independent a 
man must think for himself—must have 
a mind of his own. He should not be 
afraid to have opinions and to hold to 
them, once he is convinced that they 
are correct, no matter how many others 
may think differently, no matter if per- 
chance he finds himself running coun- 
ter to age-old doctrines and beliefs. 
That’s the way Darwin’s revolutionary 
conclusions relative to evolution, New- 
ton’s laws of gravitation, Einstein’s 
theory of relativity and numerous other 
conceptions and doctrines in the realms 
of science, art, religion etc. were given 
to the world. 

As a matter of fact, though, a man 
is apt to be wrong about 999 times 
out of 1000 when his notions are radi- 
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cally different from those of others. 
Establish sound, deep thinking as a 
habit and it will impart a _ positive 
quality to your personality, make you 
broader, guide and help you in the face 
of every problem that presents itself 
and, best of all, help you to help others 
find the truth. 

It is an excellent plan, whenever an 
important new thought or idea comes 
or even when the germ of such a 
thought or idea presents itself to the 
mind, to jot it down then and there on 
paper. Then at your leisure you can 
think your way through it. You can 
often think such things out while you 
are at work. This will not only afford 
the finest kind of practice in thinking 
but will eventually bring you to a com- 
prehensive understanding of many 
important matters. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, American nov- 
elist, had the habit of writing down in 
his notebook every chance thought that 
seemed to possess any value. He did 
this immediately the thought came, for 
he realized that:if he delayed it might 
get away from him, never to be recall- 
ed. Later on he made good use of these 
recorded thoughts in his tale, “The 
House of Seven Gables.” 

In these busy, swift-moving times 
there are hundreds of vital questions 
pressing for solution. Some of course 
concern us personally and individually. 
The others, though relating to public 
affairs, domestic and international, con- 
cern us even more in many instances. 
We must think them all out for our- 
selves if we are to be good citizens and 
intelligent voters. Let us all then de- 
liberately and determinedly set about 
acquiring the art of making our minds 
really think. Then we can act intelli- 
gently and safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of ourselves and our fellows. 

It is a fact that many people who 
have fine minds make very little use of 
them; from indolence or habit they 
speak and act without thinking, and 
thus in time their minds become atro- 
phied from disuse. Carlyle once said: 
“Let the world beware when a thinker 
is let loose.” If Providence has be- 
stowed on you the talent of a good 
mind, prove it by making good use of it. 


EOPLE in this country would be a 

good deal better off if they ate more 
fish. Fish is not a “brain food” in the 
sense that it will put brains into an 
empty cranium, but it is a most valu- 
able element of diet. Americans have 
eaten too much meat in the past. They 
ate it because it was cheap. Now Provi- 
dence is doing for them what they 
lacked the stamina to do for themselves 
—namely taking away this superabun- 
dance of meat. Meat prices are high 
and will grow relatively higher, and 
high prices are the check on overin- 
dulgences. The Japanese eat fish in- 
stead of meat, and they can accomplish | 
things that are impossible to us Ameri- { 
cans. Americans eat only 16 pounds 
of fish per capita per annum. In con- 
trast to this the Canadians eat 30 
pounds, the Norwegians 44, the Swedes 
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52, and the British 65. Too much meat 
keeps the body poisoned with the prod- 
ucts of combustion, like a furnace that 
is clogged with clinkers and ashes. 
The compulsory substitution of fish for 
meat on fast-days is not merely a re- 
ligious rite imposed arbitrarily; it is a 
rule of hygiene, dictated by deep wis- 
dom and upheld by long experience. 
Other things being equal, a person who 
chews meat two or three times a day 
and seven days in the week will not 
be able to stay in the race with one 
who eschews it part of the time. The 
persistent meat eater digs his grave 
with his teeth. “Temperance in all 
things,” said the old Greek philosopher; 
and this meant temperance in eating 
as well as drinking. Theoretically at 
least we have disposed of the evil of 
intemperance so far as drinking alco- 
holic beverages is concerned, but there 
are other evils of a similar kind that 
are still with us. 


q 

ISSOURI reader wants to be shown 
about all this Sims and Harvey 
business. Why is it, he asks, that Ad- 
miral Sims was reprimanded because 
he slopped over on the Irish question 
in his address in London, while Am- 
bassador Harvey, who said this coun- 
try went into the war to protect its 
own interests, instead of to rescue civi- 
lization, was allowed to go without a 
rebuke. The difference is that Sims is 
supposed to be only a naval officer and 
hence he was meddling and muddling 
when he went out of his way to mix 
in such a deli ate international « “air 
as the Irish issue. Harvey is a diplo- 
matic representative, at least theoret- 
ically, and as such he has much more 
latitude. What he said was tactless 
and, as we believe, mainly untrue; how- 
ever the world knows how to discount 
the utterances of such pyrotechnic talk- 
ers as Harvey, and it would be foolish 
to take him too literally. No doubt he 
has been privately warned to keep a 
closer guard over his mouth in future. 
If he should continue to make “breaks” 
he would soon render himself impos- 
sible as the representative of the Unit- 
ed States at London. Once is enough 

of this. 


q 


T last we have the solution of the 

housing problem in this country! 
In a circular letter to “the people of the 
United States” a man gives,us a plan 
which if carried out cannot fail of suc- 
cess. “The plan,” he says, “is to form 
a gigantic corporation, capitalizing it 
at three to 10 billions by issuing bonds 
over a term of years at a guaranteed 
rate of interest; then to erect in time 
from one to three million homes. To 
help those who do not have sufficient 
funds to purchase a home, a large build- 


ing and loan association would be op- 


erated.” Those who are tired of in- 
vesting their money in wild-cat oil 
schemes, perpetual motion, ginseng 
farms etc. should come forward and 
“back the movement to your last dol- 
Jar.” All we need is money; keep in 
line and don’t push. Let everyone have 
fine houses to live in whether they can 
afford it or not. An auto might be 
thrown in with each home, for good 
measure. 
q 


5 tae tape must go! The time is op- 
portune for the ship of state to drop 
this antiquated pilot of delay and in- 
efficiency. The machinery of the gov- 
ernment too long has been entangled 
by its meshes. For years tolerated asa 
necessary evil, it required the World 
war to open the nation’s eyes to the 
grave consequences of putting up with 
such an obsolete and moth-eaten sys- 


tem. Even now many government de- 
partments are hopelessly struggling 


with the red tentacles while our nation- 
al interests suffer. But President Hard- 
ing has spoken and the cry is being 
echoed down the line. The new ad- 
ministration intends to substitute mod- 
ern business methods. Both time and 
money will be saved by the elimination 
of red tape. The joint congressional 
committee on government reorganiza- 
tion is taking the initial step in the di- 
rection pointed out by Charles G. 
Dawes, the new budget chief. 


gq 
ECENTLY in Connecticut there was 
a clinic of bald-heads. Several 
hairless volunteers were operated on 
by having hairs sewed into their scalps 
by aid of a little patent electric machine 
which plants them at the rate of five a 
minute. Hereafter we shall have to 
conclude that men who are bald are 
bald by choice—or possibly because 
they haven’t the wherewithal to have 
a new crop of hair sewn on them. This 

is a progressive age. 

q 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO. go to all 

the trouble and expense to an- 
nounce in the Chicago papers, over their 
name: “Summer Suits.” Now, that’s 
what we call genuine good-nature. How 
optimistic; how altruistic; how every- 
thing-else-istic. Summer suits Marshall 
Field & Co. and they say so frankly to 
all the world; they are not concealing 
anything; they welcome the white light 
of publicity. Why it suits them they do 
not go on to inform us. Some summers 
do not suit some of us, for the same sort 
of summers that suit some people do 
not suit othérs. No doubt Marshall 
Field & Co. have nice cool summer suits 
to dress in, and they can take things 
easy; sO no wonder summer suits them. 
If they had to put in a full day hoeing 


in the garden before going to office, like 
the poor editor, summer might not suit 
them so well. 


OME students in our schools and col- 

leges have figured it out that their 
teachers must have allied themselves 
together and adopted tHe motto: “They 
shall not pass.” 


UR country is still suffering from 

the high cost of lving. The truth 
would help—but nobody wants to take 
such a disagreeable remedy. 


q 

ERBERT QUICK, one of these 
sharks who are quick at figures, has 
counted over 270 national organizations 
which are doing a regular lobbying bus- 
iness at Washington and seeking to run 
things. After a while we may be able 
to dispense with congress entirely and 

let the organizations rule us direct. 


N the July record list of a phono- 

graph company we read the fol- 
lowing selection: “Melody in A Major 
(Gen. Chas. G. Dawes), violin, Fritz 
Kreisler,” etc. It is not generally known 
that Dawes, who was recently appoint- 
ed director of the budget, plays the vio- 
lin and has composed several compo- 
sitions. It is hoped that Dawes will 
be able to apply harmony to the vari- 
ous heads of the government depart- 
ments and compose a melody in a ma- 
jor part of the national budget. That 
would count a point. The war created 
a pile of obligations with more in pros- 
pect, and it will take a lot of fiddling 
to budge it. It is hoped however that 
Dawes’s record as director of the bud- 
get will equal his phonograph record. 


bare’ some of these city people who 
kick at the prices they have to pay, 
or think they have to pay, don’t de- 
serve much sympathy. For instance a 
“workingman” complains in a New 
York paper that he pays 20 cents each 
day for a lunch consisting of two thin 
slices of bread, without butter, and one 
cheap sardine in the middle. Now, 
anyone who is fool enough to keep on 
being stung that way every day de- 
serves to be stung until he wakes up. 
By simply buying a loaf of bread and a 
box of sardines at a grocery he could 
make a dozen sandwiches for what he 
paid for one. But too many of our peo- 
ple have learned to depend on others 
and have lost the art of serving them- 
selves. If they make others do this 
work which they might better do for 
themselves, it is only fair that they 
should pay for it. It is largely such 
people that keep prices up and that 
make living costly for the rest of us, 
Instead of sympathizing with them, we 
should show them what fools they are. 
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Chop Suey an American Dish 

Ques. Is chop suey a native Chinese dish? 
What is it made of?—Ans. Chinese chop 
suey, as we know it, is unknown in China. 
Both name and dish are inventions of the 
American-Chinese. There is no special re- 
cipe for chop suey. It is nothing more 
than plain hash, or “mixtery.” It is made 
of small bits of chicken, pork, veal, ham or 
any other meat, mixed with vegetables al- 
so cut fine—celery, onions, sweet green pep- 
pers etc. The whole is well seasoned and 
cooked together with or without water. If 
closely covered the vegetables furnish suf- 
ficient moisture. It is served with rice. 


Eamonn de Valera, Irish “President” 

Ques. Is Eamonn de Valera, “president 
of the Irish republic,” still an American 
citizen? Of what nationality were his par- 
ents?—Ans. The fact that de Valera was 
born in New York automatically made him 
a natural-born citizen of this country but 
he renounced his American citizenship 
several years ago. His father was of Span- 
ish-American descent and his mother was 
born in County Limerick, Ireland. Except 
for the first two years of his life spent in 
New York and an occasional visit to this 
country, de Valera has passed most of his 
time in Ireland. 


British Title of Prince of Wales 

Ques. How did the title of the Prince 
of Wales come into use?—Ans. When Ed- 
ward I subdued Wales he promised the 
Welsh that if they would lay down their 
arms he would give them a native prince. 
His queen, having given birth to a son in 
Wales, the child was entitled Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Since then the eldest son 
of the British sovereign has retained the 
title. 





High Heels on Women’s Shoes 

Ques. How did high heels on women’s 
shoes come into use? Why are they not 
used on men’s footgear?—Ans. The fash- 
ion of extreme high heels on feminine 
shoes originated centuries ago in Venice. 
Jealous husbands reasoned that women 
thus handicapped would not venture far 
from their dwellings. The heels were put 
on shoes to hinder their movements and 
were known as “clogs.” In order to satis- 
fy feminine vanity and help to conceal 
their real purpose the heels were adorned 
with precious stones and gold and silver 
trimming. The height of the heels at one 
time determined the rank of the wearer. 
It was never thought necessary to apply 
the same heel-handicap to men. All shoe- 
heels originated from the custom of the 
early Persians in raising their sandals to 
protect their feet from hot sands. 


Individual Owning Most Autos 

Ques. What person owns the most autos 
for private use? I mean an individual, not 
a business—Ans. Though this question 
cannot be definitely answered it is doubt- 
ful if anyone eclipses the record of the Amir 
of Afghanistan. This ruler has 58 autos for 
personal use and is said to rarely walk 
abroad, even short distances. 





“Cleanliness is Next to Godliness” 

Ques. Can you tell from whence the 
saying “cleanliness is next to Godliness” 
came?—Ans. The quotation in the Eng- 
lish form is first found in John Wesley’s 
“Sermons on Dress,” where he said “sloven- 
liness is no part of religion; neither this, 
(referring to the Bible) nor any text of 
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Scripture, condemns neatness of apparel. 
Certainly this is a duty, not a sin; ‘clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” Though Wes- 
ley put the last part in quotation marks 
he gave no indication as to its source. It 
is not found in the Bible, as many believe, 
but is probably a popular proverb from 
ancient times. Dr. A. S. Bettelheim, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, traces the saying to the Tal- 
mud, the book of Jewish laws, where Phine- 
has-ben-Jair says: “The doctrines of re- 
ligion are resolved into carefulness; care- 
fulness in vigorousness; vigorousness in 
guiltlessness; guiltlessness in abstemious- 
ness; abstemiousness into. cleanliness; 
cleanliness into godliness.” 


Who the Fascisti of Italy Are 


Ques. What is the Fascisti party of Italy? 
—Ans. This organization has for its ob- 
ject “respect for the Italian flag and sup- 
pression of revolutionary movements.” Its 
activities are especially directed against 
radical elements. In a sense it covers the 
same ground as nationalism but is not 
identified with the Nationalist or Militarist 
parties, its sympathies being with the work- 
ing classes. Its strength is greatest in 
northern and central Italy. The member- 
ship includes numerous members of the 
Arditi party, “Legionaries” of Fiume, stu- 
dents and former soldiers as well as some 
government officials, men of the middle 
class and many workmen. The Fascisti 
are quick to exact reprisals when anti- 
national sentiment offers violence to pa- 
triotic feelings -and shows disrespect to 
the memory of Italy’s fallen heroes. 


Laconic Messages of History 

Ques. What is the meaning of “laconic”? 
—dAns. It means something concise, brusque, 
terse, brief, short or pithy. The word is de- 
rived from the Spartans, or Lacedaemon- 
ians, whose country was called Laconia. 
They systematically endeavored to con- 
fine themselves to brevity in speaking and 
writing, hence the term “laconic.” When 
Philip II, king of Macedon, wrote to the 
Spartan magistrates, “If I enter Laconia I 
will level Lacedaemon to the ground,” the 
Spartans wrote in reply the single but ex- 
pressive word “If.” There are other la- 
conic messages in history. In 1490 O’Neil 
wrote to O’Donnel: “Send me the tribute, 
or else ” to which O'Donnel replied: “I 
owe none, or else- a 








Letters “U” and “Vv” Once the Same 


Ques. Why do public buildings general- 
ly use the capital letter “V” instead of “U” 
in stone cuttings on the exterior decora- 
tions? For instance, our library building 
bears the words “PVBLIC LIBRARY.”— 
Ans. Until the last three centuries “u” and 
“v” were one and the same letter. In fact 
not only “u” and “v” but “f” “w” and “y” 
all came from the Phenician letter “vau,” 
being variations of the same sound. The 
Romans in their inscriptions on marble 
buildings found it easier to make the “v” 
form than the “u.” The eustom still per- 
sists because the “v” is considered the 
handsomer form of the letter. Until 1600 
the letter “v” was called “single u” and the 
letter “w” was “double u.” The “w” was 
first made by using two “y’s—thus “vy v.” 


“Got to Get ‘Got’ into Speech” 

Ques. How is the word “got” used?— 
Ans. Though common, “got” is an im- 
perfect word and is taken from the An- 
glo-Saxon “git-an.” It is a past tense of 
“get.” The word seems to have been even 
more popular in the past. For instance, a 
letter written by Dr. Withers the poet con- 
tains this choice explanation of its use: 
“I got on horseback within 10 minutes after 
I got your letter. When I got to Canterbury 
I got a chaise for town; but I got wet 
through and have got such a cold that I 
shall not get rid of in a hurry. I got to 
the treasury about noon but first of all 
I got shaved and dressed. I soon got into 
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the secret of getting a memorial before the 
board but could not get an answer thén; 
however, I got intelligence from a messen- 
ger that I should get one next morning. As 
soon as I got back to my inn I got my sup- 
per and then got to bed.. When I got up 
next morning I got my breatfast and hav- 
ing gotten dressed I got out in time to get 
an answer to my memorial. As soon as 
I got it I got into a chaise and got back to 
Canterbury by three and got home for tea. 
I have got nothing for you, and so adieu.” 
Engiand’s Oil-Burning Navy 

Ques. Has England a fleet of warships 
that burn oil exclusively?—Ans, Yes, her 
Atlantic fleet is entirely oil-burning. 





Eyes in a Picture Follow Us 

Ques. Why do eyes of certain figures in 
pictures seem to follow us?—Ans. When 
the artist in making the picture represents 
the eyes to be gazing directly at himself, 
the same being on a flat surface, appear to 
look at an observer at any point in front 
of the picture where he may be standing. 
It is just like watching the movies. If 
you are at the extreme left of the theater 
you will see the identical scenes that a per- 
son on the extreme right will. That is be- 
cause the picture appears on a flat surface. 
In having a photograph made if the sub- 
ject gazes directly into the camera the 
resulting picture will give the same effect. 
The idea was originally used by some of 
the ancients to make so-called “magic pic- 
tures” for the purpose of preying on the 
superstitious; it is used to some extent 
that way now, though it is more generally 
used in pictured advertisements. 


Cardiff Giant, a Noted Hoax 


Ques. What was the Cardiff giant?— 
Ans. Supposed petrified remains of a 
human being, 10% feet tall, were unearth- 
ed by workmen Oct. 16, 1869, while com- 
pleting a well on the farm of W. C. New- 
ell near Cardiff, N. Y. The form was ex- 
hibited for months and aroused much sci- 
entific interest until George Hull of Bing- 
hampton confessed that it was a hoax. The 
“giant” was made in Chicago from a block 
of gypsum quarried at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Hull had it buried on the Newell farm a 
year before it was found. The fake cost 
him $2600 but it proved a financial suc- 
cess. 








Umbrella is an Ancient Idea 


Ques. When did umbrellas first come 
into use?—Ans. The ancient Egyptians re- 
sorted to the parasol to shade them from 
the sun. The umbrella is undoubtedly a 
development of that idea. Umbrellas or 
parasols appear in the carvings of Perse- 
polis. Umbrellas were also used in old 
China. Their origin is in dispute. The 
first umbrella used in this country was 
brought from India in 1772. The umbrella 
was a novelty in London as late as 1785 
when Jonas Hanway carried one and caused 
a small-sized riot. There is some record of 
umbrella novelties being tried out in Eng- 
land as early as 1710. They were also 
known in Spain about 1775. 





Destroying Worn-Out Currency 

Ques. How is worn-out paper money de- 
stroyed?—Ans. The money that is select- 
ed for destruction is first halved by a huge 
mechanical knife. The canceled notes then 
go into the macerator for the final process. 
The latter is a huge round receptacle of 
steel which contains hot water and is fit- 
ted in the interior with closely set knives 
which revolve and grind the contents ex- 
ceedingly fine. The only opening is the 
lid and this is secured by three locks. The 
key of one is held by the treasurer, an- 
other by the secretary and the third by the 
comptroller of the currency. Almost every 
week day at one o’clock these three officials 
or their deputies, with a fourth one desig- 
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nated by the secretary to represent the 
banks and general public, assemble at the 
macerator to deposit the old money. Each 
key-holder unlocks his respective lock, the 
lid is lifted and the money placed inside. 
rhen the lid is shut, the locks turned and the 
156 steel knives begin their work. The com- 
mittee of four later unlock the valve that 
enables the resultant liquid pulp to flow 
out. This is screened in a pit and thence 
transferred to the bureau of engraving and 
printing to be rolled into sheets of book- 
binders’ board and sold. The capacity of 
the macerator is one ton of pulp. The aver- 
age amount destroyed daily represents 51,- 
000,000. Among the larger sums cut up 
at one time was $151,000,000 destroyed June 
27, 1894. 





Preparation for Washing Windows 


Ques. What is good for washing win- 
dows? After doing mine I find the glass 
all stained and looking blue—Ans. Wash 
the glass with water containing one-half 
ounce of concentrated ammonia to a pailful 
of water. While the glass is yet wet, and 
without rinsing, go over the entire surface 
with a weak solution of hydrochloric acid, 
prepared by adding to a pailful of fresh 
water two or three ounces of strong mu- 
riatic acid. This neutralizes the ammon- 
ja and the alkali in the glass‘and aids in 
the polishing. Dry and polish with a clean 
cléth. Do not use more than the given 
quantity of ammonia for fear of removing 
paint and varnish from woodwork. 


What the Human System Contains 


Ques How many different materials are 
contained in the human system?—Ans. In 
an average man weighing 150 pounds there 
is enough iron to make four 10-penny nails. 
He contains the constituents of 1200 eggs 
and enough gas to make 2600 cubic feet. His 
fat would make 75 candles and a good- 
sized cake of soap. His phosphate content 
would make over 3000 boxes of matches. 
There is enough hydrogen in him to fill a 
haloon to carry him to the clouds. The 
other constituents equal six tablespoons 
of salt, a bowl of sugar and 10 gallons of 
water. 





Home-Made French Bath Sponge 


Ques. How can T soften a hard and cheap 
brown sponge so that it can be used in the 
bath?—Ans. Beat out the sand and gravel 
which usually infect such sponges, and then 
soak it in a basin of tepid water for 12 
hours. Then rinse, squeeze from it every 
drop of water, and put it into a solution 
of permanganate of potash and water, the 
proportions being half an ounce of pot- 
ash ‘to a quart of water. After squeezing 
it out of that mixture, put it into a solu- 
tion of an ounce of oxalic acid to a quart 
of water. When it turns yellow plunge it 
into cold water in which a lump of car- 
honate of soda the size of a nut has been 
dropped. Rinse in milk and water, and 
when it dries it will almost equal the vel- 
vet quality of the finest French sponges. 


Majestic Now Largest Steamship 

Ques. What is the largest steamship at 
the present time? How does it compare 
with the Leviathan?—Ans. The Majestic 
of the White Star line is temporarily the 
world’s largest steamship. It was built 
for Germany but was taken over by the 
allied reparations commission and sold to 
the English company. It measures 956 
feet, or 36 feet longer than the Leviathan, 
and registers 56,000 tons as compared to 54,- 
000 for the other. This is equal to the to- 
tal tonnage of the 122 ships of the Spanish 
Armada. The Majestic can accommodate 
4700 persons, including a crew of 1200. 


National Park System Development 

Ques. How many national parks have 
we and how did the system happen to de- 
velop ?—Ans. There are 19 national parks 
with a total area of nearly 11,000 square | 
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miles. The development of the park sys- 


tem, national, state and civic, is quite re-- 


cent though Boston has had its “public com- 
mon” since 1634. The general movement may 
be traced to papers written by A. J. Downing 
in 1849. Though the national park at Hot 
Springs was established in 1832, the nation- 
al park system really dates from creation 
of Yosemite park by congress in 1864. Other 
national parks in order of their creation 
are: Yellowstone 1872, Sequoia 1890, Gen- 
eral Grant 1890, Mount Rainier 1899, Cra- 
ter Lake 1902, Wind Cave 1903, Platt 1904, 
Sully’s Hill 1904, Mesa Verde 1906, Glacier 
1910, Rocky Mountain 1915, Hawaii 1916, 
Lassen Volcano 1916, Mt. McKinley 1917, 
Grand Canyon 1919, Lafayette 1919, and 
Zion 1919. 


Cuban Schools and Population 
Ques. How many primary schools are 
there in Cuba? What is the population of 
the island?—Ans. There are more than 
5000 primary schools. The population is 
over 2,800,000. 








Stage-Coaches; Speed and Fares 

Ques. What was the running time of 
some of the old horse-drawn stage-coaches, 
also the fares?—Ans. In 1757 the London 
and Manchester coach made the trip of 
187 miles in three days regularly but this 
time was later reduced to 19 hours. The 
London and Edinburgh coach ultimately 
made 400 miles in 40 hours, including stops, 
because the roads were excellent and the 
number of horses equaled the mileage. A 
stage-coach between New York and Phila- 
diphia in 1756 made the distance of 90 
miles in three days. In 1811 four stage- 
coaches ran between Paulus Hook (Jersey 
City) and Philadelphia. The “Expedition” 
made the trip in 12 hours and the fare was 
s8 one way. The “Diligence” made it in 
26 hours and charged $5.50. The “Accom- 
modation” left Philadelphia at 10 a. m. and 
stopped overnight at New Brunswick, ar- 
riving at its destination the next day; fare 
$4.50. The “Mail Coach” left at 1 p. m 
traveled all night, and arrived at 6 a. m. 
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Let Us Pay You 
Six Per Cent on 
Your Savings 


For 26 years this old, conserva- 
tive Company has paid 6 per 
cent on Time Certificates, and 
for 17 years 5 per cent on Certificates PAYABLE ON 
DEMAND. Interest checks mailed semi-annual. Cer- 
tificates always at par, amply protected by first most- 
gage and readily cashed at maturity 


Anyone who has saved $25 or more ought to know 
aboutthis Company. Write for booklet 
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The Calvert Mortgage Co., 
860 Caivert Bidg., Baitimore, Md. 


Add $1,000 a Year 
To Your Income 


The Independence Spare-Time Business Plans 
show how. They contain 137 easy ways to make 
more money—right at home—during your idle 
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Robin Welcomed as Old Friend 

Robins and other migratory birds, 
once they find a desirable home-site 
and a suitable neighborhood in the 
North, return year after year to spend 
the summer in the same place, with 
tried-and-true friends, in familiar, fa- 
vored haunts. A Kansas paper tells an 
interesting story of the homecoming of 
a one-legged robin who had found spe- 
cially warm, loyal friends among mem- 
bers of two local families. 

Original acquaintance with this bird 
dates back to one day three years ago 
when he was found with one leg sev- 
ered as a result of being caught in a 
trap set by a boy in the neighborhood. 
Kind friends fed him and watched over 
him while the stump of his leg healed 
and thus won his trust and esteem. With 
the coming of cold autumn days he re- 
sponded to the call of instinct and with 
other members of his tribe winged his 
way to the mild climate of the South- 
land. 

With the first warm days of the fol- 
lowing spring back came the one-leg- 
ged robin. He remained in the neigh- 
borhood all summer but as before mi- 
grated southward when chill days of 
fall gave warning of wintry blasts and 
snow soon to come. Early last spring 
he appeared again, blinking his eyes 
amiably at the first of his human friends 
who recognized and greeted him. Ac- 
quaintances and friends of former years 
were invited in and a sort of reunion 
was held, the robin being treated by 
all as an honored guest. 


The Puzzle of a Few Small Loaves 


One of our subscribers who thinks 
more of mathematical accuracy than 
he does of his money, will reward some 
puzzle-chaser with a princely sum in 
hard cash—on certain conditions. If 
it were not for the string tied to the 
offer the bait would be even more ap- 
pealing. All you have to do is prove 
the arithmetic book is wrong. 

Read this problem carefully. A fore- 
sighted girl named Mary, although col- 
lege was six vears ahead, started to earn 
§2200—the amount necessary to pay her 
way for four years. Although bakers’ 
bread was only five cents a loaf, Mary 
made such good bread that people were 
willing to pay more for her product, 
and she entered into a contract with 
one woman to supply her for a year 
with 12 loaves a week for 90 cents. An- 
other woman wanted two loaves a day 
for. the same length of time and at the 
same rate. Mary’s family, in one year, 


‘uses three loaves of bread a day. If 
-flour costs $6 a barrel and two-thirds 


of a pound makes a loaf of bread, and if 
$4.29 is allowed for cost of other in- 
gredients, fuel etc., how many loaves 
will Mary have to make? 

The answer to this as given in a cer- 
tain arithmetic, the subscriber says, is 
“supposed to be wrong.” Supposedly, 
he has worried over the matter until 
he is determined to know just how hard 
Marvy had to work, at any cost. Conse- 
quently, whoever thinks he has the 
right answer should submit it to Mr. 
BM. C. Childers, Voca, Texas, who prom- 
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ises that to the person who first submits 
to him the correct solution and eases 
his mind, he will reach down in his 
pocket and, for science’s sake, pay with- 
out flinching, all of 25 cents in U. S., 
specie. 

This is the chance of a lifetime and 
some honest son of toil may add to his 
shekels and help pay the grocer’s bill 
or the doctor’s—or even alimony. 


Kites Have Great Lifting Power 


Kite-flying is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of the sports that boys engage in. 
The kite, however, is more than a play- 
thing. It. is a scientific contrivance 
that is useful in more than one prac- 
tical way. For instance, some of the 
most important fundamental principles 
of airplane construction and operation 
were learned by studying the flight of 
kites and experiment- 
ing with kites of dif- 
ferent form and de- 
sign. Kites afford 
the most satisfactory 
means so far found 
for gathering mete- 
orological data rela- 
tive to atmospheric 
strata high above the 
earth, They have al- 
so been’ suggested 
and tried out in a 
limited way for car- 
a rying men above the 
ee Ground for military 
observations and reconnoissances. 
Everyone who has ever flown a kite 
knows that they have considerable lift- 
ing power when properly made and 
flown in a brisk wind. In France they 
make big kites and arrange them to car- 
ry passengers. Flying man-carrying 
kites is a popular sport over there and 
there are numerous clubs organized for 
that purpose exclusively. Materials 
for such kites are carefully selected 
and put together securely. The kites 
are attached to stout wires .or ¢ca- 
bles and sent up, two or more together, 
tandem fashion. In a wind blowing at 
the rate of 30 or more miles per hour 
a pair of kites with an aggregate sur- 
face area of 140 square feet will carry 
a man weighing about 140 pounds, 


This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 


No. 553. John and James gave a boy 
some pennies. The square of the num- 
ber John gave added to the number 
James gave is 11, and the square of 
the number James gave added to the 
number John gave is seven. How many 
did each give? This is an old one, but 
many a good mathematician has failed 
to work out a solution for it—D. C. 
Arnold, Elk Garden, W. Va. 

No. 554. Belting one quarter inch 
thick is wound 42 times around a spool 
four inches in diameter. How many 
lineal feet in the roll?—E. J. Johnson, 
Jefferson, N. C. 

No. 555. A farmer surrounded his 
melon patch with a ditch 20 feet wide 
and 20 feet deep. He filled this ditch 
with water and considered the patch 
well protected. However, with nothing 
but two 16-foot planks, thieves bridged 
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the ditch and stole the melon. How did 
they do it?—J. H. Bayer, Eugene, Ore. 


Women as Inventors 


In primitive times the males of the 
species were interested mainly in fight- 
ing and hunting. The women did most 
of the real work, bringing in supplies 
for the larder, preparing the meals, 
making their crude cave homes as com- 
fortable and attractive as they knew 
how, caring for the children and look- 
ing after the numerous odd jobs which 
their lords and masters regarded as be 
neath their dignity. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore to learn from scientific 
men who have inquired into the matter 
that women in those days beat the men 
all hollow as inventors. 

Needing cooking utensils, tableware 
and the like, they set to work and in- 
vented processes for making them 
crudely out of clay. From this primi- 
tive invention the potter’s art was sub- 
sequently developed, yielding earthen 
and chinaware of exquisite quality and 
design. Stimulated by necessity, the 
well-known and prolific mother of in- 
vention, they produced crude needles 
of bone ond other materials for sewing 
skins together and fashioning garments 
for themselves, their children and their 
husbands, They also gave the world 
the first mill for grinding grain, con- 
sisting of a pair of stones, one rotated 
on the other until the grain between 
was crushed and reduced to a powder. 
This was the forerunner of a type of 
mill used to this day for making flour 
and for crushing ore. No-one knows 
how many other useful and valuable 
contributions to the comfort and con- 
venience of the race were made by the 
inventive genius of women in prehis- 
toric times; doubtless we would all be 
amazed if all could be set down before 
us in black and white. 

In modern times the majority of in- 
ventors are of the masculine persuasion. 
This does not argue, however, that wo- 
men have lost their inventive ability— 
everyone who has seen them perform 
with a hair pin knows they are re- 
markably clever and ingenious. A fair 
proportion of the patents issued go to 
women inventors who are giving to the 
world many useful and valuable con- 
trivances. 

Not a few inventions for which cred- 
it is generally given to men are wholly 
or partially products of feminine gen- 
ius. For inst-nce, Mme. Jacquard, we 
are tuld, did more to make the wonder- 
ful Jacquard loom a success than her 
husband did although he arrogated to 
himself all the honor and doubtless the 
lion’s share of the profits. 

Eli Whitney is generally understood 
to be the inventor of the cotton-gin 


which revolutionized the cotton indus- | 


try of the United States and brought the 
price of cotton products within the 
reach of all. In reality it was a Mrs. 


Green at whose home Whitney stayed | 


while teaching school who conceived 


the idea. Whitney worked it out me- — 


chanically. The credit for the inven- 
tion is about all he ever got out of it 
for the profits derived from the manu- 
facture of cotton-gins were eaten up by 
actions at law against persons who 
stole his early models and beat him to 
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the commercialization of the machine, 
The problem of a needle that would 
meet the requirements of his sewing 
machine proved a real stumper for 
Elias Howe until his wife suggested 
that the eve be made in the pointed end 
instead of in the blunt end as in neec- 
dies for hand use. Who knows but that 
he would never have had a machine 
that would sew if Mrs. H. had not come 
to his rescue with this common-sense 
tip? 

Cyrus McCormick had his reaper all 
worked out except the knife or sickle 
to cut off the straw of the grain. Try 
as he would he seemed unable to hit on 
any arrangement that would do this 
necessary work satisfactorily. He prob- 
ably would have been obliged to aban- 
don the whole idea if a woman had not 
rigged up for him a modified sort of 
scissors. Her invention, subsequently 
developed into a reciprocating serrated 
knife working, shear-fashion, against 
fixed blades, proved the happy solu- 
tion for doing the work. 


Fleet-Footed Animals 


Naturalists have long been interest- 
ed in the speed with which different 
animals can run over the ground and 
the height or distance that they can 
leap, observes the Open Road. Writers 
of a century ago were convinced that 
the greyhound was the fastest of liv- 
ing animals; some maintained that it 
could run a mile a minute. Modern ob- 
servers have found, however, that the 
best greyhound cannot possibly keep 
pace with a trained horse. A modern 
race horse, it is now believed, is swift- 
er of foot than any living creature. 

An exceptionally fast horse, running 
his best and unhandicapped by a rider, 
can run a mile in less than 100 seconds. 
A fleet hound can run a mile in about 
110 seconds. A jack-rabbit is nearly as 
fast and an antelope is considerably 
faster. It is said that an antelope can 
run a mile across the level prairie in 
one minute and 40 or 45 seconds. Af- 
rican hunters contend that Thompsen’s 
gazelle have no trouble whatever in 
running away from the fastest horse 
and that Grant’s gazelle and the gere- 
nuk are almost equally fast. 

A race horse in full stride covers 25 
or 26 feet at a bound. An English breed 
of horse is said to have leaped 36 feet. 
An American white-tailed deer can 
jump more than 20 feet high. A stag in 
England that had escaped from its park 
is said to have cleared a fence 12 feet 
high in returning to the inclosure. 

The pallah, a species of African an- 
telope, is probably the greatest living 
high jumper. According to the testi- 
mony of travelers, this creature can 
jump more than 20 feet high. Cottar 
saw a number of these animals leap 
over the tops of some small trees which 
he later measured and found to be 15 
feet high. 

These antelope have the curious hab- 
it of jumping over one another’s backs 
either when frightened or when simply 
playing. It is no unusual sight on an 
African veldt to see a herd of these an- 
telope jumping over one another like 
boys playing leap-frog. When fright- 
ened the first impulse of a herd of pal- 
lah is to rush tegether; then they begin 
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jumping, one after another, going high 
into the air, clearing small trees, other 
antelope or anything else that happens 
to be near. They do not require a run 
before the “take-off” but jump as well 
from a standing position as frem a run- 
ning start. 

The lion was long supposed to make 
tremendous bounds when charging its 
prey but modern sportsmen say that a 
lion runs close to the ground, bound- 
ing into the air only on his last leap, 
when he expects to strike. Even such 
bounds, they say, are of no great length. 
One authority says a lion can run 100 
yards in six seconds which is certainly 
fast enough to catch most sorts of game. 


An Undeciphered Message 


When it comes to code or cipher mes- 
sages there is usually someone who 
manages eventually to find out the hid- 
den meaning. Occasionally, however, 
some messages are so difficult as to 
challenge the ability of the brainiest 
men in the world. Such a case is the 
puzzling manuscript, in code, written, 


it is said about 300 years ago by Francis | 


Bacon, father of modern science, and 
which has made such a stir in scienti- 
fic circles lately. Scholars are slowly 
solving the hidden meaning of its pages 
and disclosing many interesting and 
surprising things. 

There is another written cipher, 
which, although it is not of any im- 
portance, has baffled all attempts of 
experts for 140 vears without anybody 
being able to tell what is said therein. 
Some claim it was solved by Edgar 
Allan Poe, but that for some unknown 
reason it was never made _ public. 
It was written by Benjamin Franklin, 
who in addition to being an eminent 
statesmen, linguist, inventor and dis- 
coverer etc., was also a publisher and 
author and a man of distinguished lit- 
erary ability. He was a master of the 
art . of writing and decoding cipher 
messages, and several of his composi- 
tions in this style have been pronounc- 
ed exceedingly clever. 

In 1781 while in France, he wrote a 
letter in cipher to the celebrated French 
author, Alexander Dumas, which to this 
day no-one has ever been able to de- 
code. He said: “I have just received a 
14, 5, 3, 10, 28, 76, 203, 66, 11, 12, 273, 50, 
14, joiming 76, 5, 42, 45, 16, 15, 424, 235, 
19, 20, 69, 58@, 11, 150, 27, 56, 35, 104, 
652, 20, 675, 85, 79, 50, 63, 44, 22, 219, 
17, 60, 29, 147, 136, 41, but this is not 
likely to afford 202, 55, 580, 10, 227, 613, 
176, 373, 309, 4, 108, 40, 19, 97, 309, 17, 
35, 90, 201, 100, 677.” 

There is no doubt, it is claimed, that 
this is an actual letter of Franklin’s. 
It is further maintained that even the 
state department has failed to solve the 
riddie. For those who like something 
really difficult, here is a puzzle that will 
tax their skill and ingenuity to the 
utmost. 





If a Hottentot taught a Hottentot tot 
To talk ere the tot could totter, 
Ought the Hottentot tot 
To be taught to say “ought,” 
Or “naught,” or what ought to be taught | 
her? 
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WOODEN SPOIL 
(Continued from page 15) 





likely to be, Father Lucien took the home- 
ward road to St. Boniface again. He went 
through the limits instead of along the 
shore, and was nearing the village when 
he encountered Lafe. 

“Hello, Father Liicy! V’here do you come 
from?” asked the latter. 

“I've just been paying a pastoral visit 
to Ste. Marie,” said Father Lucien. 

Lafe stared at him. “What d’you call 
that?” he demanded. 

“That is a singlestick,” said Father Lu- 
cien. “It is a good exercizer for old men 
like you and me, Lafe.” 

“Sort of light double club,” said Lafe. 
“What’s that hair on the end, Father? Say, 
that looks like blood, don’t it?” 

“That is Simeon Duval’s,” the priest 
answered. “You see, Mr. Lafe as 

Lafe stopped short. “Father Lucy, d’you 
mean to tell me you’ve knocked out Sim- 
eon?” 

“I’m afraid so, Mr. Lafe. I ceouldn’t get 
into his soul in any other way. But I’m 
getting there. Next time I shall have learn- 
ed some more exercizes, and then a 








“You closed up Ste. Marie?” 

“Well, for the present, yes. But next 
time- 

“Shake, Father,” said Lafe, stretching 
out his hand. “By George, you do get re- 
sults after all when you start in. But why 
didn’t you do that before?” 

“It was your friend Monsieur Askew who 
put the thought into my head,” said Father 
Lucien. “By the way, Mr. Lafe, I have a 
letter from a friend in St. Joseph.” 

“St. Joscph? Why, that’s where Nanette 
Bonnat w 

“Precisely. And she has told everything 
about the visit to the island, concerning 
which, as you are aware, Mademoiselle 
Rosny > 

Lafe shook his head. “It ain’t any use, 
Father,” he said. “I been to see her and 
I toid her. She knows that yarn ain't true. 
But she’s like all them Rosny’s. She hates 
herself so much because she knows it ain’t 
true that she hates him more. And he’s 
going to leave St. Boniface.” 

“Tut, tut!’ said Father Lucien. “Mr. 











‘Lafe,” he added seriously, “we must stop 


this. It is not for me to interfere, but at 
least the truth should be known. I am 
going to see the girl Marie Dupont.” 

“I'm going that way.” said Lafe. “Tll 
go with you. I’m Hilary Askew’s friend. 
And I’m uneasy about him. I’ve just been 
to the camp, and they tell me he’s gone 
back to St. Boniface.” 

It was already growing dark. The two 
set out with quickened pace, but it was quite 
dark before they saw the cottages of St. 
Boniface before them, As the wharf came 
into view Lafe uttered an exclamation. 

“The schooner’s gone!” he cried. 

“Whose, Mr. Lafe?” 

“The captain’s. That other one’s laid up 
for the season. I hope Hilary ain’t done 
anything foolish and slipped the cable.” 

They almost ran to the captain’s house. 
The interior was dark, save for the dull 
flicker from the siove. The priest flung 
the door open. They heard a sobbing with- 
in. Carefully Father Lucien struck a match 
and lit the lamp, disclosing Marie Dupont 
kneeling, her. face in her hands, beside 
the embers. She looked up with an ex- 
pression of utter despair. “Where is thy 
father?” 

“He has sailed, with Leblanc and Pierre, 
and Monsieur Askew is aboard, And Made- 
moiselle Rosny 4 

“What!” shouted Father Lucien, pulling 
her to her feet. “Thou art dreaming child!” 

“They planned to kill Monsieur Askew. I 
went to Mademoiselle, and we drove to the 
wharf. She sprang aboard, and the ship 
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sailed, half an hour ago. They will kill 
them.” 
Father Lucien went white and began to 


tremble. “Marie Dupont, swean to me—-—-” 
“Ah, it is too true. I swear it!” 
“Why didst thou not come to me?” 
“TI was afraid.” 
The priest translated to Lafe. “If she 





speaks the truth ” he began. 

“It is true, I guess,” said Lafe. “Quick, 
Father, let’s get the other schooner and go 
after them. It’s our only chance. Ill go. 
Darn it, if they hurt a hair of Hilary’s 
head, or—or Mademoiselle’s I’ll kill them!” 
cried Lafe, half sobbing. 

“But it is impossible!” cried the priest. 
“Who will sail her?” 

“Come with me, Father,” answered Lafe, 
a flicker of whimsicality appearing on his 
face, as in such moments. “I guess I’m in 
charge now, see? Let’s go to the store.” 

There were the usual loafers inside. Yes, 
it was true the schooner had sailed, and it 
had surprised everybody, because Captain 
Dupont had announced that he would not 
sail for some days. And he had left his 
crew behind. But then everyone knew that 
he was going out of his mind. 

Lafe cut the gossips short. “Ask them 
who can sail the schooner,” he said to 
Father Lucien. 

Only one man could sail the schooner 
through the ice. All the rest were in the 
woods. Jean-Marie Baptiste understood the 
coast and the currents. 

“Where is he?” 

The storekeeper shrugged his shoulders. 
“He was here half an hour ago, to buy 
more traps, but he has gone into the 
woods again——” 

At that- instant Baptiste entered the 
store, saw Lafe, and scowled. 

“This trap is broken ” he began, hold- 
ing it up for the storekeeper to view it. 

The curate pounced on him. “Baptiste, 
come with me. Thou dost not go into the 
woods tonight. Thou must take us aboard 
the schooner 

Baptiste’s jaw fell. “Mon vere, it is im- 
possible,” he stammered. 

“Dupont has gone al 

“Gone?” cried Baptiste, running to the 
door. 

Father Lucien followed him. “Baptiste, 
thou must sail the schooner and find him. 
He is mad. He has left his crew behind 
him and taken Leblanc and Pierre. And 
Mademoielle Rosny is in their hands gf 

“What?” shouted Baptiste. “I go. At 
once I gox—” 

“Monsieur Askew, whom they have sworn 
to murder r 

“I do not go,” said Jean Baptiste, and 
stopped dead short. 

The priest caught him by the arm. 
“Listen to me, Jean. His life anti that of 
Mademoiselle Rosny are ptrhaps at stake.” 

“I do not go!” cried Baptiste again and 
snatched up his trap. He strode to the door 
and turned fiercely upon Father Lucien, 
who followed him. “Let him die!” he 
shouted. “You knew, mon pere, you know 
what he has done to me and mine!” 

Lafe, who understood hardly a word of 
this colloquy, caught a precise sense of 
what Baptiste was saying, partly by the 
gestures, but more by his faculty brought 
out through dialogues on many evenings 
with his friend Tremblay. He tugged at the 
cure’s arm. 

“Tell him that story ain’t true, Father,” 
he said. “That’s what’s worrying him.” 

But Father Lucien resumed, as if he had 
not heard: “Even so Jean, Mademoiselle 
Rosny’s life, perhaps, is in danger. And 

















even if this were not so, thou must return, 


good for evil. Else his blood is upon thee.” 
“Let it be there! I would have- killed 
him, only they pulled me away.” 
“It is thy duty, my son,” said the cure 
quietly. “It is a hard test, Jean, but when 
God calls a man to duty, he must obey.” 
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Baptiste began to break down. “Ah, , 
mon pere, you ask me the hardest thing in 
my life,” he groaned. “In the forests I have 
seen his face before me. I have dreamed 
that I had him by the throat, and started 
up with joy. I have struggled, and I have 
contrived to fight down my desire to slay 
him. And now you tell me I must save him. 
No, no, mon pere. Save the girl—yes. 
But let someone else sail the schooner.” 

“Say, Father Lucy, why don’t you explain 
to him that that yarn’s a lie?” persisted 
Lafe, 

But again he was ignored. “We shall sail 
as soon as possible, Jean,” he said. “Go 
back to the store and instruct the store- 
keeper to telphone to the crew—Drouin 
is one, and the others I do not know. And 
then return to me.” 

Jean Baptiste stood like a statue. He 
hung his head, muttering. Then, slowly, he 
raised it and smiled into the priest’s face. 
“Enough, then. I go,” he said gravely. 

“Well, I’m darned!” exclaimed Lafe. “Say, 
Father, why didn’t you tell him it wasn’t 
true, that story?” 

Father Lucien smiled whimsically and 
laid his hand on Lafe’s shoulder. “Ah, 
Mr. Lafe,” he answered, “when exercize 
will cure a paralyzed limb, we do not 
use the crutch.” 

Lafe stared at him. And _ slowly. he 
began to understand. Father Lucien’s 
ways were often inscrutable, but somehow 
he got there in the end. 

“By jing, you’re a brick, Father!” he 
cried, striking the priest between the 
shoulders. “And say! I take it all back 
everything! Go on and bless the cab- 
bages. Go on praying out fires. Go on, go 
on! You’ve got the knack somehow— 
only ’m—I’m jinged if I see how you do 
it till it’s all over!” 

Baptiste, who had been telephoning in- 
side the store, came out. “Drouin and 
Lachance will be at the wharf in 15 min- 
utes, Monsieur Tessier,” he said. 

The priest nodded and took Baptiste by 
the arm. The three began to stroll toward 
the wharf. When they arrived at the wharf- 
head, however, instead of proceeding toward 
the schooner the priest led the way, still 
holding Baptiste, toward Dupont’s cottage. 
Baptiste stopped near the door. 

“Where are you taking me, Father 
Lucien?” he asked. “I do not go there.” 

And, as the cure seemcl bent on pro- 
ceeding inside, he wrested himself away. 

“No, mon pere,” he said firmly. “I have 
obeyed thee once tonight, but now thou 
askest what is beyond thy right or power. 
I do not enter there.” 

“My son,” answered the priest, “since 
thou hast chosen rightly tonight, I tell 
thee now that that story was not true. 
It was Pierre and Leblanc who took Marie 
Dupont to the island, and Monsieur Askew 
and Monsieur Connell here found her and 
saved her from them, and brought her 
home. In my pocket I have a letter. to- 
morrow thou shalt read it and under- 
stand.” 

“Mon pere!” stammered Baptiste, and 
began to tremble. 

“Learn it from her lips.” 

“Mon pere, I do not go inside that house. 
If it is true, I am not worthy. Besides, she 
hates me, and ' 

Still holding his arm the priest opened 
the door. “Marie Dupont!” he called. 

The girl stumbled toward the door, saw 
Baptiste at the priest’s side, and uttered 
a frightened cry. 

Father Lucien took Jean Baptiste by the 
arm and led him into the house. He 
closed the door gently, but not before 
Lafe had seen Marie in Jean’s arms. Lafe 
swore softly. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Lafe?” asked 
Father Lucien. 

“Nothing,” answered Lafe shortly. “I 
was just thinking of Shoeburyport, Mass., 
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You wouldn’t understand. At 
least caf 

He looked at the priest, and then it occur- 
red to him that he was viewing him from 
an entirely different angle. For the first 
time in their acquaintance it occurred to 
him that Father Lucien was really a man 
underneath his long cloak. 

When, a few minutes later, the priest 
opened the door, Marie and Jean.came 
forward with linked arms, and their expres- 
sions were transformed. Jean grasped Lafe 
by the hand and looked at him earnestly, 
but did not say a word. 

“Come now,” said Father Lucien. 
men are waiting on the wharf for us. 
soir, Marie.” 

“I go with Jean,” 
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said the girl. 
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Out of the darkness a little light began 
to glow. It shone and sparkled, and sudden- 
ly raced skyward, disclosing the outlines 
of the schooner stranded upon the edge of 
the ice field. 

Baptiste drove his vessel straight toward 
it, running upon the gale. The tittle group 
upon the deck watched in terror as the 
flames spread, until it could be seen that 
they enwrapped the entire fore part of 
Dupont’s schooner. 

Dupont, in his madness, evading Brous- 
seau, had set fire to the lumber with the 
aid of the petroleum kegs which he carried 
in the hold. And Brousseau, at the wheel, 
was striving desperately to run the burning 
vessel back into open water and cast her 
upon the ice-free shore of the south passage, 
beyond the point. In his fear he had for- 
gotten Madeleine and Hilary. 

As Madeleine crouched on the ice, still 
frantically endeavoring to recall Hilary to 
consciousness, the thinning mists rolled 
back. Looming up out of the darkness, and 
approaching rapidly, was the second schoon- 
er. At the same time voices hailed them. 
They had been seen. 

Brousseau, upon the peop, yelled in 
answer. And he began te run to and fro in 
his excitment, possessed only by the fear of 
death by fire. ; 

The flames spread. The cabin was in- 
volved, and a great column of smoke was 
shooting skyward, carrying with it a fiery 
spark-cloud. 

Dupont came out of the smoke, his face 
alight with fanatic madness. .He caught 
him by the arm. “See the fine fire!” he 
sheuted. “He won't get out of that in a 
hurry. I told her that I would give her his 
life for the name, but I have not got the 
name. The name! What is it? The name!” 

His voice rang out across the heaving 
waters, and, as he called, Baptiste swung 
down the wheel, and the second ship glided 
alongside and passed. 

It drove off into the distance, driven by 
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the whipping wind, but not before Dupont’s 
words had been heard. 

From the group upon Baptiste’s ship a 
figure disengaged herself and stepped for- 
ward. It was Marie Dupont. She poised 
herself upon the deck, and her voice rang 
out above the gale and the sea. 

“I give you the name,” she cried. “It is 
Edouard Brousseau. It is he, and I give you 
my secret which I have borne all my life. 
Take it!” 

She fell back in Baptiste’s arms. And 
it seemed as if, with the breaking of the 
inhibition, her past life, with its fears and 
terrors, was melted into the life of happi- 
ness that was to be. 

For a moment they could see the tall 
figure of the old man, with his wind-tossed 
hair and beard, standing as if petrified 
upon his blazing deck. Then he cried out 
like a screaming sea-bird, and his arms 
closed about the man at his side. 

As Baptiste turned and tacked it could be 
seen that the old man was holding Brous- 
seau with one arm, as easily as if he held 
a child, while his free hand controlled the 
wheel again. What reservoir of strength he 
drew upon, what miracle of seamanship, 
could never be known. But, as if nature 
were aiding him, a veering gust caught the 
sails, and with a backward movement the 
schooner began to glide through the en- 
trance of the ice-field into open water. 

The fire was all about them. Screams 
came from the doomed ship, but they came 


from Brousseau, struggling in Dupont’s 
arms. Nota sound came from the captain's 
lips. 


The vessel gained her freedom, she turned 
and began to drive eastward, toward the 
gulf and its open water. Faster and faster 
she went as the wind compelled her. The 
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A Love Story in an Unusual Setting Told 


from a Different Point of View. 
By SIDNEY WALDO 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co. 


It happened years ago, when we still 
lived on the old farm where I was born— 
that gray, weather-beaten, run-down farm, 
in the wildest, remotest corner of Massa- 
chusetts. It was long before I had any 
ambition to write; before I began to look 
at things dramatically. I was only 14. 

Yet even then, inexperienced and un- 
formed as I was, my romantic instincts 
were stirred. I felt the thing intensely; 
realized that I was looking on at a very 
thrilling performance; allowed myself to 
become deeply agitated. Nor have I ever 
quite shaken it off. When I look back, it 
still grips me—that same indefinable sense 
of imminencee, of things at odds, of brute 
ignorance pitted against—glory. 

The man! The way he was suddenly 
among us! My sister! All the antago- 
nisms of misunderstanding! And I seem 
to catch again the smell of sun-baked 
earth, and to feel, under my bare feet, the 
warm, soft dust of the road. Some said 
he was the tag end of the lumber camp; 
others accused him of being a_ tramp. 
Certainly he was different; and that, of 
course, meant queer. Some dared to ven- 
ture that he might be a foreigner. I was 
curious, naturally, about all this talk of 
my elders. 

He had appeared about the middle of 
‘April. I was the first, I think, to speak 
with him. I was out in our open shed, 
splitting my daily stint of kindling. Some- 
thing made me look up; and there he was, 
silently watching me. 

“You do it well,” he said. 

My start of surprise I tried to pass off 
as merely another swing of the ax. I went 
on chopping, waiting for him to explain 
himself by some questions; for ours was 
the last occupied house on the road, and 
his presence there completely baffled me. 

“Who lives here?” he asked. 

“We do,” I promptly answered. Then 
I caught his look of amusement. “Father’s 
name is Farrar,” I told him. 

He acted as if this confirmed what he 
knew. “And the next house is the Heeman 
place?” 

I nodded. 

“Thank you,” he said, and started to 
move away. 

“There ain’t nobody 
shouted. 

“Right per schedule,” he called back, 
and went out of sight behind the lilac- 
bushes in our yard. 

From that day people kept seeing him 
as he wandered about. He seemed to have, 
as my father called it, “no visible means 
of support.” 

One night he appeared at the store; and 
when he had bought all the cigarettes 
they had, he was obliged to return some, 
because he hadn’t enough money. Going 
outside, he sat down in the dark beside 
Hat Bisbee and smoked two cigarettes, 
lighting one from the other; but he spoke 
no word. Na one noticed when he slipped 
away; but some time later Hat Bisbee 
sprang to his feet, clawing at his pocket, 
and crying ‘out that his wallet was gone. 
He said he remembered feeling the fellow 
nuzzling up against him. 

The men, of course, could put two and 
two together. There rose a heated argu- 
ment about the vagrant law. Everyone 
was sorry for Hat, and full of suggestions. 

Even when he remembered that he had 
changed his overalls and left his wallet at 
home, suspicion still clung to the stranger. 

All this I got from. my father, at meals. 
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living there,” I 


It made our family gatherings livelier than 
usual, because my sister Lucretia at first 
stood up for the man. He had stopped, 
once, and asked her pleasantly for a glass 
of water; and she suggested that if he real- 
ly was a tramp he would have moved on 
somewhere long before this. 

But my brother, Bert, home from the 
city, looked wise, and. spoke about the 
trickiness of foreigners. - Olivia, denying 
any malice, said she had lost two chickens 
—and that a man had to eat. Mother just 
listened, as I did. In secret, I sided with 
Lucretia. 

When the rumor got about that he had 
bought the old Heeman place, people 
claimed that they “might ’a’ known—a 
fool thing like that!” If they came to for- 
get they had called him a tramp, they were 
somehow displeased, still, to find he wasn’t. 
Anyone who would come so low as to 
make a home of the old Heeman place 
would bear watching. He got a few things 
at the store and set up housekeeping. 

“But what kind would it be?” Olivia 
questioned; and one day, when we had no- 





Lucretia was thinking of what would hap. 
pen if it were known that he had spoken to her. 


ticed wash on his line. she added: “What 
kind of a man would do washing?” 

As he lived next'to us now, of course we 
saw him frequently. He had no horse, no 
conveyance of any kind. He would walk 
by at all hours, dressed in the oddest 
clothes—sometimes in short, baggy trou- 
sers, strapped in at the knee. 

I don’t know who discovered that he was 
the escaped embezzler; but I remember my 
brother gesticulating with a folded news- 
paper—thrusting it, with a satisfied flour- 
ish, under my father’s nose. It, was then 
I first heard that strange word, embezzler. 
I hadn’t a notion of what it meant. 

“See? It’s just like him!” shouted my 
brother, jabbing his finger at the column. 
“Height medium—hair brown—eyes dark 
—and all the rest of it!” 

I heard Lucretia sigh. 
her sharply. 

“Well, don’t it fit him?” he challenged. 

All this was two months or more after 
the man had moved in. During that time 
he had pruned the old orchard and sprayed 
it, and had planted a neat, square garden. 
Peole accused him of having done his 
work with one eye on a book; but however 
that was, both orchard and garden seemed 
to prosper. 

That day when Lucretia and I ran into 
him, it must have been late June. I seem 
to remember the smell of fresh-cut hay 
drifting in through the open windows at 
our supper, afterward. And we had_ been 
trying for a few early blueberries... We 
came round a bush, suddenly, and found 
him ahead of us. He straightened up, 
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Bert turned on 


took off his hat, and stood with it off, so 
that the wind just stirred his hair. 

“I fear that I may be trespassing,” he 
apologized. 

Lucretia was startled. She stepped back 
with her hand at her throat, in a way she 
had. 

“I’m not sure of this field,” he added. 
“The deed is indefinite.” 

Then Lucretia found her voice. “It’s our 
field; but that’s no matter. We aren’t 
stingy with blueberries.” 


She started to move off, but he became 
suddenly insistent. “That’s no reason why 
[I should drive you away from them,” he 
said. “I’ve not picked them all.” He held 
out his pail, showing a bare handful. “I'll 
cross right over into my own property.” 
He hesitated. “Or why don’t we all go— 
to even up on it?” 

“Come on, Cresh,” I prompted. 

There were some bushes over the wall 
that I knew of old, and here was our op- 
portunity. Lucretia appeared uncertain. 
She was reluctant; yet perhaps she felt 
that it would seem rude or unfeeling—as 
if she were making something of his tres- 
passing—if she refused. We began to drift 
slowly toward the wall. 


My own mind, at the time, was intent on 
berry-picking. 1 can’t recall any anxiety 
over this incautious hobnobbing with our 
outcast neighbor. Later, this struck me as 
odd; for by then he had come to stand 
among us for the very living example of 
iniquity—someone to frighten children. 

Perhaps Lucretia’s. steadying presence 
accounted sufficiently for my unthinking 
acceptance of the situation. She was 
twenty or more, a grown woman; and she 
had never really believed what they said 
about him. 

“There are fine berries here,” I called, 
dropping the little spheres into my pail 
with a satisfying thud. 

Getting no answer, I turned about. The 
others had separated and were at different 
bushes, both apparently absorbed. 


Yet I saw that the man was not busy. 
He seemed to be dreaming there, his back 
half turned to us. After his cordial invi- 
tation, I told myself that this was the out- 
cropping of some of his oddities. Lucretia 
must have felt it, too. Presently she 
straightened up and murmured that it was 
time for us to be going. 


At that he came right over to her. “Miss 
Farrar,” he said, “you must think I have 
offered blueberries in place of manners.” 


This speech evidently puzzled her more 
than ever. As for me, I was completely 
taken up with kis “Miss Farrar.” I had 
never happened to hear anyone call her 
that before. 

“I wasn’t thinking about it,” Lucretia 
answered. 

“I should have made you,” he laughed. 

Again she looked blank. 

“We are neighbors,” he suggested, “but 
we haven’t been neighborly. I hope it’s 
not too late. I was thinking of that just 
now—of the number of times I had planned 
to cross over and introduce myself to you 
all. May I walk home with you?” 

That floored Lucretia. She glanced 
around, as if to escape. She was thinking, 
of course, of what would happen if it were 
known that he had even spoken to her. 
She hesitated. 

“I—I think you hadn’t better.” 

Evidently he was quite taken aback; but 
he controlled his features as well as he 
could, merely raising his eyebrows in mild 
inquiry. 

Lucretia’s discomfort was more painfully 
obvious. Her face told, better than any 
words, what she could not. explain. She 





away. Naturally, I followed her. 


turned, overcome with blushes, and ey 


Next day, when I was in the shed, chop, 
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ping again, he came right up to me from 
the road. Pinning me still with his eye, he 
said: “What made your sister say what 
she did yesterday?” 

His manner told me that he would ex- 
pect a straight answer. 

“They don’t like you around here,” I 
told him, 

His look was searching. “Why not?” 

“Guess it’s your business, mostly.” 

“My business! What business?” 

“Embezzling.” 

He stared at me. “What do you mean— 
embezzling?” He had me there. 

“Don’t know,” I said; “but they do. We 
ain’t used to it here.” 

He backed off. “I see!” he nodded. “Peo- 
ple do vary so. I keep forgetting it.” And 
he was gone. 

July had passed, and it was the middle 
of August. We had learned the man’s 
name now—at least, the name he went by 
—L. K. Milburn, Twice, a month apart, 
letters had come for him at the post-office 
—long, fat letters, packed tight, with two 
stamps on them. Occasionally I met him; 
and he was always polite and friendly, 
bearing no grudge for what I had said. 


And then, one night, he offered us an- 
other morsel for consideration. A woman 
arrived—his wife. Or so they said. But 
that, to me—and to the rest of our house- 
hold, also—was a mere detail. The way 
she came was what set us gaping. 

About ten o’clock we heard a great com- 
motion from down the road. Rushing out, 
we saw a large automobile go by—its 
lights streaming ahead. Half an hour later 
the huge car went back again, slipping as 
silently as a shadow down the grade, and 
disappearing in an instant. 

As for the woman, no-one had seen her 
face; and, as the days went on, nobody got 
any close look at her, She kept herself 
hidden, it seemed—stayed mostly indoors, 
except at rare intervals, or ‘on wash-days, 
when, off there across the fields, we would 
catch a glimpse of her fluttering petticoats. 
Had it not been for a letter which came 
one morning, addressed to “Mrs. Milburn,” 
she might have been anybody. 

My brother Bert had planned, when he 
returned to town, to hunt up the proper 
authorities and tell them the hiding-place 
of their man. Bert had lost his city job— 
“resigned,” he said, which I suppose was 
some city term. He was always going to 
zo down and select another the next week. 
That was why he didn’t write about Mr. 
Milburn; it seemed too delicate a matter 
for paper. 

Lucretia, at first, had protested; but as 
time went on, she saw it was useless. One 
night father lit out at her savagely, and 
asked her what she knew about the man, 
or cared. She subsided. 

“Let me just catch you speaking to him 
once!” he shouted, banging his big fist on 
the table. 

Then the day came when I knew that she 
had been speaking to him. 

On Mr. Milburn’s place, off in the north- 
west corner, was a strange bit of land. We 
called it Craggy Barren—had always called 


it that, back farther than anyone could. | 


remember. Nowhere else in our whole re- 
gion had anyone seen its like. The men 
claimed it was useless waste; but to a boy 
it had a supreme fascination. 


From the east the ground rose smoothly 


-just the gentle swell of an old pasture, | 


dotted with berry-bushes, checkered with 
ragged patches of sweet-fern, and little 
pines of all ages, springing up. These old 
sunny pastures—our whole country was 
going to seed with them! But this was 
different. For as you stepped on, up the 
last slope, paused in the shade of the big 
grizzled pine, and started to go still far- 
ther, why suddenly the whole thing ended. 
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That pasture broke off short—literally. 
It broke away first, down an abrupt rocky 
pitch, to a level platform twenty feet be- 
low, which hung on the cliff like some giant 
painter’s ladder against a house. It was a 
good wide platform, too, with a_ steep, 
crooked path Jeading down to it. Out near 
the edge, in the one little pocket of soil, a 
twisted birch-tree grew, throwing a cool 
shade over the place in summer, and giv- 
ing that needed sense of something to 
hold on to. 


As you stood on this shelf, getting your- 
self accustomed to the great void in front, 
your eyes looked straight up a long shad- 
owy valley to hazy ridges beyond. All 
that remoter country was a forest-clad wil- 
derness. Not a house could be seen, or 
even a fence. 


Often you’d see a hawk, drifting there, 
high up, and yet below you. And when 
your courage had come a little, you would 
crawl slowly up to the edge and look over 
—straight down and down to the strewn and 
tumbled boulders’ at the bottom, with the 
flattened tops of scattered evergreens edg- 
ing between, like the scouts of that dark 
forest army. 

One afternoon, arriving at the top of 
that zigzag path, I saw Lucretia and Mil- 
burn on the shelf below me. That was how 
I knew she must have been speaking with 
him. 

The discovery astounded me. I came to 
a halt, dropped down behind the low bush- 
es, and gaped at them. 

Why I concealed my presence there I am 
not sure. 1 was all agog to know what 
they were doing in this isolated spot; nor 
was I gifted, at that time, with any par- 
ticular squeamishness or delicacy. And yet 
I turned round and hurried home, feeling 
myself purdened with a-wild, unbelievable, 
stirring, ominous secret. 

That night, to Lucretia, I said nothing. 
Still, 1 don’t know why. It seems to me 
now that we two, in all that bickering 
household, alone felt any real affection. 
Not that we were ever demonstrative; but 
when we were off alone together we would 
drop from our conversation all baek-talk, 
all spitefulness or innuendo—those habits 
so unprofitable and yet so common in 
households such as ours. When the mood 
was on us, we would voice our half-formed 
questionings and wonder and shyly argue 
about them. I sympathized with my sis- 
ter; and I admired her courage immensely 
—to fly in the face of wrath, that way. 

In the days that followed I took to 
watching her. Frequently, at odd times, 
she would disappear from the house 
sometimes with a spoken excuse to my 
mother, more often without one. Never 
was she absent at meals, never in the eve- 
ning. I noticed, too, that she usually con- 
trived these absences on the days when 
Olivia tended the town library. 

A week went by, or perhaps two. Then, 
one afternoon, | grew bolder; and having 
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given her half an hour’s start, I followed 


her to the old pasture. Lying flat on my 
chest under the pine, and hearing some- 
one moving below, | looked over the edge. 

I saw the man—Milburn. He was just 
backing into my view. Lucretia I did not 
see, at first, for she was against the wall; 
and yet I knew she must be there, for he 
was smiling at some one, and it could be 


no-one else. 


I remember it struck me then, for the 
first time, how handsome he was. He had 
a way—against all our traditions—of go- 
ing out in the’ sun with no hat. It had 
tanned him a smooth, ruddy brown, and 
had bleached his hair, so that his face 
showed darker by contrast. He wore his 
brown knickerbockers and a soft brown 
shirt, open at the neck; and he was tightly» 
knit together and graceful. He looked so 
clean! As he stood there, even to me— 
who had not thought of such things—I tell 
you he made a picture. 

He must have been inviting Lucretia to 
come out farther on the ledge with him, 
for he held out his hand; and the next 
instant I saw her come into view and take 
it. Where the birch-tree grew there was 
an oblong block of stone, almost as if the 
tree, in growing, had thrust it up; and to 
this he led her and set her down with her 
back to the trunk, almost faeing me. Still 
holding her hand, he stood there, silently, 
looking down at her, 

Lucretia had on a sort of sun-bonnet, 
tied under her chin with strings. He bent 
over; and it seemed as if he had taken the 
ends of the strings and pulled out the 
knot. Lifting the bonnet gently, he drew 
it off her head, her hair tumbling out like 
the dark petals of some flower. 

While he was doing this, with a sort of 
teasing deliberation, she sat perfectly still, 
with her eyes down, and blushing, I 
thought, as she often did blush; and her 
expression was a queer mixture of timidity 
and joyousness, ‘Then—anxious, no doubt, 
as 1 was, to know what he intended—she 
raised her head and looked up into his 
face. 

His hands went out toward her, but hesi- 
tated and withdrew. Then he swung him- 
self round and sat down beside her—she 
following, breathlessly, his every move. 
While he appeared to study her with his 
keen, steady eyes, he said: 

“You are like your bonnet, Lucretia— 
hiding—hiding wonderful things. You al- 
low just glimpses of your face—a promise 
—two big, sober eves, looking out of shad- 
ows.” He laughed, as if he delighted in 
these riddles. “And you are that way all 
through, I think—just smoldering—keep- 
ing it all there, burning you; and not a 
word—not the flicker of an eyelash!” 

He edged a little closer to her. Her left 
hand lay in her lap, and he touched the 


back of it with his forefinger. “You 
wouldn’t reach out and do that to me, 
would you?” he questioned. “Something 


would hold you back. 
mind my doing it?” 

She shook her head, and her hand did 
not stir. Covering it with all five fingers, 
he turned it over, palm up, and held it 
that way. 

“If you were at all an ordinary person,” 
he explained, “you would make some re- 
sponse to this.” He hesitated. “To cer- 
tain people it would seem a silly and sen- 
timental thing; to others, just the usual 
of no great moment; others, again, would 
find a suggestive sort of unholy pleasure 
in it.” With his own fingers he straight- 
ened hers out. “To us”—he laughed again, 
as if to apologize in’ advance for his big 
words——“to us, it’s an acknowledgment—a 
genuine, joyous, unashamed acknowledg- 
ment of that great marvel of creation— 
man and woman.” 

All this, to me, was bewildering. 


And yet you don’t 


I fol- 
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lowed the words, and understeod them, I 
think. They stuck in my mind, as words 
do; yet it’s hard to be sure just what I felt 
at the time and what I realized later, in 
looking back to it. I saw a man holding 
my sister’s hand—love-making. I knew 
that, certainly; and my eyes, no doubt; 
grew as large as saucers. 

I think, too, that I did sense a differ- 
ence here between this and that cruder sort 
of love which was the subject of half- 
shy, half-boasting talk among the boys of 
the village. Even at home, in mixed com- 
pany, such things were for jests and nudg- 
ings—courtings and spooning—and mar- 
riage, too, not much better. Here | saw 
dignity, and two faces alight with a kind 
of high and noble self-forgetfulness. It 
seems to me that as I lay there I recogniz- 
ed a new thing in life, and marveled at it. 

Lucretia turned toward him, and open- 
ed her mouth at last. Suddenly she was 
breathing quickly. 

“I don’t always understand you, Mr. Mil- 
burn,” she hesitated; “but I think I under- 
stand you now. I have thought about it— 
all just as you said.” 

“Don’t call me Mr. Milburn,” he chided. 
“But no matter. If you do feel as you say, 
then you might”+-he let his hand go limp 

“vou might—prove it—now!” 

His fingers stiffened again, and J saw her 
own hesitate and crook up around them. 
He released his hold and pulled his hand 
back; and suddenly he was up, walking 
about on the ledge. 

“What is it?” he cried, spinning around 
to face her. “What is there about you un- 
demonstrative people that makes you so 

desirable? I don’t know—never did. It 
must be that we live so much in anticipa- 
tion.” He held out his fingers and looked 
at them. “To have you come to me—give 
me even a little reluctant pressureslike that 

-when it’s against all your repressed in- 
stincts—just the first beginnings—” 

He stopped, lost in thought, apparently. 
He looked down at her feet, and then up 
again at her face; and simply spoke her 
name—yearningly: “Lucretia!” 

Then, with a sigh, he was sitting beside 
her once more. He looked at her teasing- 
ly now and put his hand lightly against 
her shoulder, as if to attract her attention. 

“Tell me,” he urged, “tell me, Lucretia, 
what’s going on inside you!” 

She gave him a startled, appealing look. 
Watching her, I felt all at once that in 
spite of her evident willingness to be there, 
she was afraid. Looking back, I realize 
now that she was terrified—terrified that 
having come so bewilderingly near, she still 
might fail to please him. Her mind must 
have been in a turmoil. 

She sat quite still, her lips slightly part- 
ed, her eyes full of adoration and dumb 
questioning. I think that he felt this, and 
that it affected him far more than any ve- 
hement manifestation could have done. It 
must have been this very inarticulate help- 
lessness that made Lucretia’s appeal. 

She had become his slave—shy, re- 
pressed, infinitely delicate, yet with a ca- 
pacity for tenderness—for yielding—which, 
as he had hinted, overwhelmed him with 
its promise. He had an awakening human 
soul—and a fair, innocent human body— 
in his keeping. 

But at the time I thought her merely 
dull; thought that Milburn must find her 
so; that she was failing to show her best. 
In my hidden perch-above them, I stirred 
uneasily. 

I saw Milburn stand up. “We must be 
going soon,” he told her in a gentle voice. 

He held out his hand, and she allowed 
him to help her to her feet. He seemed to 
be looking and looking at her; but her eyes 
were down. 

“Lucretia!” he murmured. 

She looked up. - 
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“When we came,’ he said, “I kissed yaw.” 

She made no answer. 

“And you survived.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

It almost startled me—that sudden, eager 
assent. 

“And now,” he went on, “you are going 
to kiss me.” 

He continued to hold her hands tightly. 
For the space of a minute | watched them, 
all one excited question to see if she would 
do it. In his profile Il read a certain deter- 
mined masterfulness which would permit 
no weakening. No doubt Lucretia perceived 
it, too. As he stood there, immovable as a 
statue, her head went slowly forward; and 
at last, with a quick little rush, she had 
kissed him on the mouth. 

He melted then and swept her into his 
arms. As | got up to escape before they 
turned toward me, and looked back just 
once, | saw that her face was hidden 
against his brown shirt. 

As | sped away, stumbling—for my 
thoughts were in the air—I felt that I had 
experienced a revelation. 1 felt as if, he- 
fore my time, I had looked through a win- 
dow at maturity. This was love! For the 
moment I was completely under the spell 
of it. I knew that it was a sacred thing; 
that I could never dream of mentioning it, 
even to Lucretia. 

That evening, when I saw Lucretia going 
about the house as usual—quiet and some- 
what dreamy, but hardly more so _ than 
customary—what I had witnessed a few 
short hours before seemed less real. It was 
all a piece with that strange formation of 
land, Craggy Barren, which broke away 
out of a simple and ordinary meadow just 
as the kiss that Lucretia had given Mil- 
burn—the Lucretia whom | thought | knew 
—broke away from all the habits and 
thoughts and teachings of our household. 


I began to look at the thing more prac- 
tically; and, as I did, I must confess that 
my sister rose mightily in my estimation. 
For though this Milburn might be a ras- 
cal—even a criminal—I felt that no man 
in our parts could match him, 

I lay awake that night for a long time, 
staring up at the dim slope of the ceiling, 
feeling the gentle, fragrant night breeze 
from the open window at my feet just stir- 
ring the light blanket. I tried to think out 
what this love-making of Lucretia's would 
lead to. 

With all my inexperience, I recognized 
something incongruous here. I realized that 
Milburn’s superiority was not alone in 
forcefulness and character, but in his very 
habits and training and instincts. That 
she might fall in love with him was nat- 
ural; that he could as honestly return it, 
I doubted. 

The man’s wife, oddly enough, I did not 
consider at all. That story was only gos- 
sip. I didn’t believe it. To me, the very 
fact of his courting Lucretia made a wife 
impossible. Love-making came before mar- 
riage, not afterward. | had felt sure of 
this from the very first moment I had 
seen them together. I was at the age when 
one accepts these things simply. 

My doubt, then, lay not in any question 
of Milburn’s honesty of purpose. I gave 
him credit for a genuine willingness to love 
my sister, and to marry her—provided, of 
course, that after a period of trial he found 
her acceptable. 

As I saw her at the sink, helping my 
mother with the dishes; as I remembered 
the bare walls of our kitchen; as I thought 
of my father, in his blue, faded overalls, 
tilted back in the painted rocker; as I re- 
called Bert’s lounging ineffectualness—for 
the life of me, I could not fit Milburn into 
it. That was the question—would he dis- 
cover the incongruity? 

I had, even at that time, a well-defined 
streak of romance in me, Although I 
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would have been the last to admit ‘it, my 
happiest hours were those spent with books. 
I had read many, slyly secreting them when 
possible; for Olivia was accustomed to 
laugh at me when I got them from the 
library. 

I devoured, I know, much worthless 
trash; and yet I got from it a eertain 
broadening. By. degrees I had come to 
build up definite standards—heroes, princ- 
es, knights, gentlemen; quite disassociated, 
of course, from the life of every day. And 
here was Milburn stepping right out from 
printed pages, as it were. He was the very 
pattern of my gentleman, It seemed as if 
my real flesh-and-blood sister had got en- 
tangled, somehow, with an embodied fan- 
tom, 

I turned the thing over and over in my 
mind, until at last, lying there, I grew 
drowsy with the problem of it. For I did 
see it as a problem—an insurmountable 
one. 

I had my doubts of Milburn; but that 
was not all. 1 thought of my father. Here 
was another sort of difficulty. To him 
Milburn would be just an embezzler—oul- 
cast, hunted. My father was built of stern 
stuff. Love, condonation, tolerance, did 
not enter into his reckoning. At the first 
whisper of any clandestine intimacy be- 
tween Lucretia and this stranger, my fa- 
ther would simply go and obliterate the 
man. 

1 saw the tragedy of it; the waste of 
precious opportunity; the brutal stupidity. 
Poor Lucretia! She was living in a sort 
of dream paradise. I think I was guilty 
of shedding a few warm tears. 

The next day Lucretia did not go to him. 
| watched. but her thoughts must have 
been off there at Craggy Barren, She had 
to stop, each time, and repeat the most 
simple question before she could answer it. 

After dinner, as I worked in the potato- 
field, with the hot sun beating on my back, 
1 saw the situation a little less ominously. 
I looked across the fields of brown stub- 
ble—our mowings—to Milburn’s_ green, 
overgrown pastures; to the house, itself, 
with its dingy paint. I wondered why I had 
placed him so high. He must be poor, I 
thought, or he would have fixed the place 
up better; and if he were poor, he couldn’t 
be very remarkable. 

Then I saw him again as he had stood 
on that shelf of rock, holding Lucretia’s 
hands, bidding her come to him; and I 
shook my head and went on with my 
hoeing. 

What could Lucfetia be planning to do? 
Some day the thing would have to come 
out into the open. As time went on, she 
became less careful in her comings and go- 
ings. Once give them an inkling—Olivia, 
particularly—and the explosion would 
come. The first great eruption of my 
father’s anger I dared not picture. 

That evening, just before supper, I was 
startled into a sudden sharp fear that they 
might suspect. Coming in from the gar- 
den, through the barn, silently, in my bare 
feet, I ran straight into. my father and 
Bert and a neighbor of ours, George Ayres. 
hey stood inside the door, their heads 
close together; and seeing me, all at once, 
they fell peintedly silent. 

George Ayres was about Bert’s age; they 
had been boyhood chums. Of late years, 
too, there had been clumsy joking about 
his supposed leanings toward matrimony 
with Lucretia. And now it struck me that 
this might mean an added complication for 
her—two more accusing and prying eyes. 
I scanned their faces as I passed, reading 
in all three, I imagined, a stubborn, re- 
vengeful purpose. 

It was early the next afternoon that Lu- 
cretia slipped away again. Though she car- 
ried an empty berry-pail, I could tell by 
the way she looked furtively about that 
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she was going to him. In the field, having 


-hurriedly crossed the road, she checked 


herself. She seemed to be hesitating which 
way to go; even made away to the south, 
at first, pausing here and there at a stray 
bush. It was a good piece of acting. 

Finally she went out of sight down into 
the swampy hollow. I had no intention of 
following. Rather, I think, I felt myself 
a watcher during her absence. I wanted 
to be there with a ready answer to any 
suspicious questions; to see if her going 
had been observed, 

For a time I lay about on the grass, idly 
whistling. Behind me, the house was as 
still as a church on week-days. This both- 
ered me, somehow, for I had seen neither 
my father nor Bert come out of it. 

Lucretia had not reappeared. And with 
a sudden anxiety to convince myself that 
I had guessed correctly, I rose, and swung 
myself up into the branches of our big 
horse-chestnut; thinking, from there, to 
catch a glimpse of her crossing Milburn’s 
meadows. 

No sooner was I up among the dense 
foliage, however, than my attention was 
farcibly attracted to another quarter. I 
heard running steps. Peering cautiously 
down, I made out the broad shoulders of 
George Ayres. He had come along the 
road from the north. He was making a 
great show of hurry, breathing hard; and 
he had lost his hat somewhere. 


At first my mind was all taken up with 
the odd coincidence of George Ayres havy- 
ing come from the wrong direction—his 
own place being south of us. Then it oc- 
curred to me that the time he had chosen 
to be over there was most inopportune. 
Suppose he had happened to notice Lucre- 
tia and Milburn together! 

I saw him drop to a walk and mop his 
wet forehead with a blue bandanna. All 
at once I knew, by some intuition, that he 
had gone to Milburn’s place purposely, to 
spy on them, 

Any doubt was soon set at rest. I heard 
the bang of our screen door. Lying flat on 
my branch I could make out, through the 
checkered leaf pattern, my father’s head 
and shoulders, as he stood grimly on our 
door-stone. 

“Well?” he said, eying George Ayres 
sourly. ; 

“She’s—she’s with him!” George ‘panted. 

My father turned round, raised his voice 
and called: “Bert!” Instantly Bert joined 
them. 

“I seen ’em,” George Ayres insisted. 

He was a big, blond, slow-moving man, 
who spoke, as a rule, with ponderous de- 
liberation. Now he was greatly agitated. 
His manner implied belligerent assertion, 
as if someone had been doubting him. 

“Where?” asked my father sharply. 

“Headin’ right toward his house, I 
thought first off; but they passed it, an’ 
kep’ on—makin’ for Craggy Barren, I reck- 
on. I come right on back.” ° 

For a moment there was silence. The 
two men on the door-stone stepped down, 
and moved slowly over the grass toward 
my tree. 


“So you were right, George,” 1 heard 
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Bert proclaim -sneeringly. “The skunk!” 
He stopped short. “Pll get my rifle.” 

But my father interposed quietly. “No! 
Our hands is enough. If he’s at the cliff, 
likely we’d best just heave him over!” 

They came out from under my tree. 
George Ayres was still mopping his face 
with the blue bandanna. The _ sunlight 
struck sharply on their backs. They moved 
away slowly, kicking up the dust of the 
road. 

I watched them go. I hated them, with 
their self-righteous narrowness, The folly 
and wickedness of what they contemplated 
was unspeakable. Milburn! Lucretia! 
Their future held such promise! I felt so 
desperately helpless—as a frog, with a life 
of its own, must feel in the hands of some 
creel, unthinking boy. 

Yet I knew that something must be 
done. I came slithering down out of the 
tree; arriving disheveled, still uncertain, at 
the bottom. Then, urged by an unreason- 
ing impulse to warn them, somehow, I 
skirted the house to the west, scrambled 
across a wall, and began to run with all 
my might across the smooth fields. 

It occurred to me now that the men 
would keep to the road, which turned and 
twisted a little, and that they would be in 
no undignified hurry. I saw them in my 
mind’s eye—a grim, compact group, stalk- 
ing their prey, full of resolve and undevi- 
ating purpose, like an approaching storm. 

Well sheltered behind the brush fringe 
of the wall, I ran until my heart was burst- 
ing—and still ran. When I reached the 
first rise of the pasture, I had to know how 
far they had got. I wasted a few precious 
seconds in climbing a smooth, gray boul- 
der, and thrusting my head cautiously over 
the top of it, like a scared rabbit. I found, 
exultantly, that I was far ahead of them. 
They were moving slowly, evidently argu- 
ing. I saw Bert swing his arm in an im- 
patient gesture. My father silenced him, 
I thought, with a firm nod. George Ayres 
had dropped a few steps behind. 

Instantly I was down off the boulder and 
away again, keeping well under the brow of 
the hill, and running low. To reach the 
path to the rock ledge meant coming up, 
for an instant, on the sky-line; but at the 
last the big pine would shelter me—as it 
would shelter our retreat, too, when we 
came up. 

I reached this point; dropped flat in the 
ragged, brown grass; found myself com- 
pletely hidden; rose among the pine- 
branches; and plunged headlong down the 
steep path. Lucretia and Milburn had heard 
me. The last few steps, I slipped. I landed, 
sitting, right at their feet, staring up at 
them, all out of breath. 

“Run!” I panted. “Run—quick! They’re 
coming !” 

Lucretia’s face was swept by a sudden, 
unreasoning fear. Milburn merely smiled 
quizzically at me. 

“Who’s coming?” he asked. 

“They!” Icried. “They! They’re going 
to throw you over!” 

He glanced hopelessly at Lucretia, as if, 
since she was related to me and knew me, 
she might. perhaps be able to interpret my 
ravings. Then, seeing the genuine trouble 
in my face, his own became graver. 

“Who is coming to throw me over?” He 
seemed, all at once, to get my idea, and 
nodded back toward the cliff behind him. 
“You_mean there?” 

“Come—quick !” I cried. 

I went up to him and began to pull des- 
perately at his sleeve. He took a few steps, 
frowning; then stopped short. 

“What’s it all about?” he demanded, 

I felt a helpless exasperation. “George 
Ayres and Bert and dad are after you,” I 
shouted, “for having Cresh here!” 

At that he shook off my hand, not rough- 
ly—I wished it had been—but in a friend- 
ly, teasing way. He glanced over his shoul- 
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der at Lucretia, nodding. “So at last my 
neighbors are coming to be neighborly!” 

“It’s no joke,” I warned him. It seemed 
to me that he was no better than a fool to 
stand there talking. He did not know the 
temper of these neighbors, as he called 
them. My impatience with him must have 
been evident, for he studied my face for a 
second and said: 

“Don’t think I'm not appreciative of your 
—warning. I am, It was mighty fine of 
you; but they have no business to come 
here-with any such unmannerly intentions.” 
My disapproval was still showing all over 
me. “I mean,” he went on,.“that this is 
my property. I have a certain right to wan- 
der about on it. And then, too, if they feel 
as they do, running away would only put 
off the trouble.” 

I turned away from him and marched over 
to Lucretia. “Well, it’s not your property, 
Cresh.- You come, then!” Yet I felt al- 
ready that it was too late. I saw that he 
was watching her, as I was. She obviously 
hesitated. 

“I don’t think that you would be safer 
anywhere else, either,” he said to Lucretia. 

“I was thinking of you,” she replied. She 
sat down, all at once, on the rock seat; and 
then we heard them on the path above us. 


My father came first. His heavy black 
eyebrows were drawn together in a way 
that I knew meant anger, wilfu'lness, bad 
temper, complete disregard of others. I 
had known him, with that expression, to 
do unjustifiable things. 

Bert came next, smoking a cigarette; 
then George Ayres. All three having reach- 
ed the rock shelf, they spread out along 
the base of it, my father slightly ahead. I 
think they were taken aback by Milburn’s 
easy attitude. Seeing me there, too, must 
have surprised them mightily. My fa- 
ther’s frown deepened. He took a step 
or two forward. 

Lucretia did not move, but Milburn walk- 
ed up to meet him. 

“Mr. Farrar,” he began, before my father 
could speak. He appeared suddenly quite 
strange to me. His voice was steely, and 
full of authority. My father stopped. “Mr. 
Farrar,” Milburn repeated, “you make it 
plain that you have come on no friendly 
errand. I’m sorry for that. When a man 
comes looking for trouble, I can general- 
ly accommodate him; but.I feel myself dis- 
inclined to do so now.” 

My father stared sourly. He glanced at 
Lucretia, and started to speak to her; but 
Milburn interrupted him. 

“Yes—I presume that you came about 
your daughter. You wish to separate her 
from me—perhaps violently. I can’t allow 
that!” 

My father could not quite fathom such 
effrontery—could not adjust himself to it 
quickly enough, or understand what held 
him chafing there. Like other men recog- 
nized as leaders of communities, he was 
accustomed to be looked up to; accustomed, 
when he exerted his wrath, to see defer- 
ence or cringing. I don’t niean that he 
was a bully. I thing he argued himself al- 
ways into a state of avenging righteous- 
ness. Nothing in his experience had pre- 
pared him for Milburn. 

Before he could frame a sentence, Mil- 
burn went on: “We might as well come to 
an understanding—immediately—before it 
becomes difficult.” 

He glanced at Lucretia, and Lucretia re- 
turned his glance—timidly, imploringly, 
fearfully; yet with a certain confidence, 
too,.as if she felt that the man she loved 
was invincible. Evidently she held herself 
ready to win or to suffer all with him. 
When he turned back to my father, his 
face had softened marvelously. 

“You are anxious about your daughter, 
Mr. Farrar; anxious, I hope, for her wel- 
fare and her happiness—more anxious 
about these things than about your own 
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opinion of her conduct.” He made it plain 
‘that there could be but one answer to this. 
“I know what that means; for I have been 
anxious, too—hopeful that I might share 
her future with her—that I might help her 


to find happiness.” 
has consented,” 

He stopped. My father jerked his head 
back as if something had struck him. 
“You?” he cried wildly. 

Milburn only smiled. And then Bert from 
where he stood, exclaimed impatiently. 

“Why do you stand there arguing, dad? 
Get her out of the way, so we can get him!” 

Milburn’s smile faded. My father took 
a step forward. “What’s my girl to you?” 
he shouted. Then, as if baffled by Milburn’s 
steady gaze: “What have you to do with 
her happiness?” 

“Everything,” Milburn replied quietly. 

“But your wife?” my father cried. “Your 
wife?” His frown deepened again. “If you’ve 
bamboozled my poor girl into thinkin 

“What about my wife?” Milburn demand- 
ed icily. “That might surely be considered 
my own affair—at least, mine and -Lucre- 
tia’s.” 

“Lucretia’s a fool!” Bert cut in. 

“We mebbe ain’t up to date, here—back 
in the woods,” my father said, in a low 
voice of deadly earnestness. “In these 
parts, a man with one wife don’t go seek- 
ing another—not and get away with it!” 


He paused. “And she 





With a grim, set face he began slowly to 
close up the space between them. He took 
a step forward—another. MiJburn remain- 
ed motionless. He looked puzzled. All my 
faith in the man was running out like wa- 
ter. His wife! I grieved for Lucretia; but 
she had been a fool, as Bert had said. 

Suddenly Milburn’s face cleared. “You 
think I have a wife—living?” he asked, with 
a note of relief. 

My father stopped. He was just within 
striking distance. His hand had been on 
the point of going out. 

“Well, ain’t you?” he demanded. 

Milburn shook his head. 

“You got a woman there. You can’t deny 
8 ag 

“Yes,” Milburn responded, “the most 
adorable woman—old woman—you can 
imagine. Old Dinah must be almost 8) 
now. She was my nurse when I was born.” 

He paused, and semed to be thinking. 
For the moment it was as if he had for- 
gotten us. 

“Lucretia is going to be very fond of her,” 
he murmured. Then, with an apparent 
effort to set us straight, he went on: “My 
wife died—less than a year ago. That was 
why I came here. I had grown up on a 
farm, and I wanted to get back to one, for 
a time. I had tried to continue—in the 
city as usual, but I couldn’t manage it. I 
had to get away where I could think and 
make adjustments.” 

For a moment he seemed to debate wheth- 
er a further explanation was necessary: 
Then he forced himself on. 


“She was an invalid—had been since the 
first year of our marriage. She had felt— 
had felt that she was hampering me. Her 
last wish was that I should marry again— 
that I should find a new life, a new hap- 
piness. She urged it to the last. Only 
that, she said, would justify her short life 
with me. I could not see it that way. She 
knew better than I—that the capacity for 
loving does not fade out of a man with the 
going of its object.” Suddenly he glanced 
at Lucretia. “I’ve explained all this to your 
daughter, Mr. Farrar. I’ve tried to tell her 
—to make her see—how, when my life 
seemed over, she taught me to live again; 
how my life is hers, now.” 

Once more he stopped; and then, as be- 
fore, he appeared to realize that he had not 
covered everything. 

“You don’t know who I am,” he said, 
looking at my father. “Let’s not have any 
more misunderstandings, I /»elieve there 
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was some talk”—his,eyes, with a humor- 
ous twinkle, shifted to me—“some talk 
that I might be an embezzler. That’s all 
wrong, really.” 

Here he began to fumble at the buttoned 
pocket of his shirt. “I have a card here,” 
he explained, extracting one from a flat 
leather cigarette-case. He flipped off a few 
crumbs of tobacco, and handed it to my fa- 
ther. “That will introduce me.” 

My father took the card, held it up a 
long way from his eyes, and stared at it. 
Bert stepped up and glanced at it, too. 
Even George Ayres, who had done nothing 
all this while, began to move toward them, 
turning his head this way and that, as if 
trying to catch up with things. 

“If you still doubt me—as you have every 
right to,’ Milburn suggested, “just put a 
mark on the card and mail it to that ad- 
dress. When it is forwarded back to me 
here, ll show it to you.” 

Poor father! He was still staring at the 
ecard. I realized at once that this small, 
white bit of pasteboard meant something 
very definite to him. “I take your word 
for it,” he said. “I never connected that 
name with you.” 

I heard B whisper to George Ayres: 
“Lothrop. K. Milburn—the railroad man! 
Good Lord!” 

“I hope,” laughed Milburn, catching the 
remark—“I hope that means that Pll do.” 
Then more seriously: “I hope that what 
vou have heard of the name will make you 
want to accept it into the family.” 

He had evidently finished, now; and we 
all seemed to relax. We began to move— 
an arm, a foot—just little stirrings. 

My father coughed. He must have realized 
that something was expected of him. I 
think that from the very first moment of 
this encounter he had recognized in Mil- 
burn—just as I had—something above what 
we were accustomed to. In no other way 
can I find a reason for his failure to be- 
gin immediate physical hostilities. Now 
—though he would not admit it yet, even 
to himself—I am sure that he was immense- 
ly pleased with Lucretia, and proud of her, 
for providing him with such a distinguished 
son-in-law. 

I saw him hesitate, and half hold out his 
hand. Instantly Milburn stepped forward 
and grasped it. 

“You’re welcome to her,” my father said 
gruffly. 

The two men looked at each other. “Thank 
you,” Milburn responded. 

Then, as if seized with an idea, my fa- 
ther called: “Lucretia!” 

She scanned his face and came. He took 
her hand and placed it in Milburn’s. 

‘My blessing goes with you,” he said. 

There was another moment of silence. 
My father’s face went red. He must have 
had the terrible fear that he had done the 
wrong thing—what was done only at actual 
weddings, or perhaps at christenings. He 
turned abruptly and walked stiffly away, 
beckoning Bert and Georgé Ayres to follow 
him. 


HOW “SWANEE RIBBER” CAME 


An interesting story is told regarding 
one of the most popular songs in the world, 
“The Old Folks At Home.” Its author was 
Stephen Collin Foster, who has been called 
“America’s premier balladist.”. He wrote 
170 songs, including “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” and “Old Uncle Ned.” 
When he had written “The Old Folks at 
Home,” he was displeased with the name 
of the river given in the second verse; in 
the original the verse runs: 

Way down upon the Pedee ribber, 
Far, far away. 

Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha my brudders play. 

He asked his brother Morrison for a 
better name for the river: “What Southern 
stream do you suggest instead of ‘Pedee’?” 

Morrison offered -Yazoo, which Stephen 
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thought wouldn’t do. “Well, let’s consult 
an atlas,” said Morrison. Ona map of Flori- 
da they found a little river called Swanee. 
“That’s it exactly,” cried Stephen. 

Although millions of copies of Foster’s 
songs were sold, his life was a tragic one. 
He gave his first two songs to a friend, 
who made $10,000 out of them. Marrying 
in 1850, his life was very unhappy. Even- 
tually he went to New York, where he be- 
came a vagabond. 

It was at this period of his life that he 
strayed one day into a shop and, sitting 
at a piano, won from the keys the wistful, 
pleading tune, “Come where my Love Lies 
Dreaming.” A man who was present of- 
fered him $5 for the song, and he accepted 
gratefully. Foster died in a public ward 
at the Bellevue hospital, New York, and 
is entered on the records as a laborer. 





TUNE YOURSELF TO THE ETERNAL 
Don’t look for flaws as you go through life; 
And even when you find them 
It is wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of the 
light 
Somewhere in its shadow hiding; 
It is better far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 


The current of life runs every way 
To the bosom, of God’s great ocean; 
Don’t set your force ’gainst the river’s course 
And think to alter its motion. 
Don’t waste a curse on the universe: 
Remember it lived before you; 
Don’t butt at the storm with your puny 
form 
But bend, and let it fly o’er you. 


The world will never adjust itself 

To suit your whim to the letter; 
Some things must go wrong your whole 

life long, 

And the sooner you know it the better. 
It is folly to fight with the Infinite, 

And go under at last in the wrestle. 
The wiser man shapes into God’s plan, 

As the water shapes into the vessel. 

-Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





“Pardon me,” said the housekeeper on a 
marketing expedition, “but are these eggs 
strictly fresh laid?” 

“Absolutely, ma’am,” replied the grocer 
promptly. “The farmer I purchase those 
eggs from won’t allow his hens to lay 
them any other way.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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Banish Constipation i 
Headaches —No Drugs 2 


Do it yourself without drugs, electricity : 
appliances of any kind. 

By a simple method of nerve pressure easily 
learned and applied—a child can do it—you 
can absolutely rid yourself of CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA and oth- 
er ills as thousands of others have done. 

For the price of a trip to the doctor you 
can obtain this wonderful system and this 
knowledge is yours for a lifetime—no fur- 
ther expense—and FREEDOM FROM THESE 
ILLS—think of that. 

Write for further information. Money-back 
Guarantee—you risk nothing but your time. 
You owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
this offer. 


ZONE THERAPY COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, Los Angeles, California. 
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Rheumatism 


Like | Did Mine’’— Says 
Pastor Reed; Wife Also 
Rid of Neuritis 


Suffered Tortures For Years—Now 
Telling Good News To Others. 
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“Don’t Believe That Old Humbug About 
‘Uric Acid’ Being the Cause of 
e Rheumatism—It’s Not So!” 








Emphatically asserting that thousands of un- 
fortunate sufferers have been led into taking 
wrong treatinents under the old and. false be- 
lief that “Uric Acid” causes rheumatism, Pas- 
tor H. W. Reed says: 

“AS do some of our highest medical au- 
thorities, | now know that ‘Urie Acid’ never 
did and never Will cause rheumatism! But it 
took me many years to find out this truth. J 
learned how to get rid of my rheumatism and 

} recover my health and strength, through read- 
ing ‘The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism,’ a 
work written by an authority who has scien- 
tifically studied the cause and treatment of 
rheumatism for over twenty years. It was 
indeed a veritable revelation! 

“I-had suffered agony for years from rheu- 
| matismn and associated disorders, and Mrs. Reed 
|} Was tortured with the demon neuritis almost 
| beyond endurance. We had read and talked so 
| much about ‘Urie Acid’ that our minds seemed 
| poisoned. But the ‘Inner Mysteries of Rheu- 
| tmatism’ made it all clear to us and now we are 

both free from the suffering and misery we 
| endured so many years. I believe I was the 
| hardest man in the world to convert! For me 
|} to discard the old ‘Uric Acid’ theory, and what 

I now know to be absolutely false, for the 
| new, scientific understanding of the causes 
| and cure of rheumatism, was like asking me 

| to change my religious beliefs! But | did 
change, and it was a fortunate day for me 
and mine when J did so.” 

NOTE: “The Inner Mysteries of Rheuma- 
tism”’ referred to above by Pastor Reed lays 

| bare facts about rheumatism and its associated 

| disorders overlooked by doctors and scientists 
for centuries past. It is a work that should 
be in the hands of every man or woman who 
has the slightest symptoms of rheumatism, 
neuritis, lumbago or gout. Anyone who sends 
name and address to H. P. Clearwater, 209-G 
Street, lHlallowell, Maine, will receive it by 
mail, postage paid and absolutely free. Send 
“now, lest you forget the address! If not a 
sufferer, cut out this explanation and hand it 
to some aMicted friend. 


LEG TROUBLES—VARICOSE VEINS 


Swollen limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. The new improved 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


gives immediate relief and perfect support. Cheapest 
and best stocking made, contains no elastic. Ad- 
justable, light, cool, real comfort, thousands in use. 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
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are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment It reduces 
|” the pain and swelling—overcomes tirednes For particulars write 


| W. F. Young, Inc, 304 Temple St. | Springfield Mass. 
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CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 
(Continued from page 13) 





him, and she won't let him come to see 
Mary. Well, what remains?” 

Peter said nothing. In a room overhead 
a manifestly improvised quartet struck up 
“Should Auld Acquaintance be Forgot?” 
with great enthusiasm. 

“You see there is only one thing. The 
old gentleman,” said Varney, “has brooded 
over the matter till it’s broken him all up. 
He was in bed when I was there just now. 
He asked me to go to Hunston and bring 
his daughter to him. I told him that kid- 
naping was a little out of my line. ‘Kid- 
naping is rather a harsh word,’ he said. 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘it’s a criminal word, I be- 
lieve” But—” 

Peter looked up, interrupting. 
all straight? 
you to do?” 

“Naturally, Peter. Why not? You cling 
to the theory that such heroic measures 
are entirely unnecessary? So did I till I 
had threshed the whole thing up and down 
with Uncle Elbert for an hour and a half, 
trying to suggest some alternative that 
didn’t look so silly. Kindly get the facts 
well into your head, will you? The man 
must pursue Mary’s affections either there 
or here, mustn’t he? He can’t do it there 
because his wife won’t let him. In order 
to do it here, one would say offhand that 
Mary would have to be here, and since her 
mother declines to bring her, it does look 
to me as if the job would have to be done 
by somebody else. However, if my logic 
is wrong, kindly let ‘your powerful—” 

“I don’t say it’s wrong. I merely say 
that it sounds like a cross between a mod- 
ern pork-king’s divorce suit and a 17th 
century peccadillo.” 

“And I reply that I don’t care a hoot 
how it sounds. The only question of in- 
terest to me, Peter, is whether or not Un- 
cle Elbert has a moral right to a share in 
his own child. I say that he has such a 
right, and I say further that this is the 
only way in the world that he can assert 
his right. Oh, hang how it sounds! [’m 
the nearest thing to a son that he has in 
this world, and [I mean for him to have 
his rights. So—” 

“Very fine,” said Peter dryly. “But 
what’s the matter with Carstairs getting 
his rights for himself? Why doesn’t he 
sneak up there and pull the thing off on 
his own?” 

Varney laughed. “Evidently you don’t 
know Uncle Elbert, after all. He’s as tem- 
peramentally unfit to carry through a job 
of this sort as a hysterical old lady. Be- 
sides, even though they haven’t met for 
so long, I suppose his own daughter would 
recognize him, wouldn’t she? I never gave 
that idea a thought. Like his wife, he says 
he wants to have nothing whatever to do 
with it. In fact, I made him put that in 
the form of a promise—he’s to give me an 
absolutely free hand, subject to “the condi- 
tions, and not to interfere in any way. In 
return I ended by swearing a great iron- 
clad oath not only to go, but to bring the 
child back with me. The swear was Uncle 
Elbert’s idea, and I didn’t mind. Confound 
it!—this is getting rather intimate, but 
here is Mrs. Carstairs’s letter giving a par- 
tiai consent to the thing. It just got in 
this afternoon; he sent for me the minute 
he’d read it, I believe, and I never saw a 
man more excited.” 

He puled a scrawled and crossed note- 
sheet from his pocket, and read in a guard- 
ed and slightly embarrased voice: 

Hunston, 25th of September. 

My Dear Elbert,—I hardly know how to 
answer you, though I have been over and 
over the whole subject on my knees. As 
you know, if I could send Mary to you, 
I would, sadly as 1 should miiss her, for 


“Is this 
Is that really what he wants 
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the wish lies close.to my heart to have her 
know her father. But she will not hear of 
leaving me and there is an end of that. 
What you suggest is so new and so dread- 
ful in many ways that it is very hard to 
consent to it. Of course, L realize that it 
is not right for me to have her always. 
But the utmost I can bring myself to say 
is that if you can succeed in what you pro- 
pose I will do nothing to interfere with 
you, and will see that there is no scandal 
here afterwards. Of course, I am to have 
no part in it, and no force is to be used, 
and everything is to be made as agreeable 
for her as is possible under the circum- 
stances. Oh, I am miserable and doubtful 
about the whole thing, but pray and trust 
that it is for the best, and that she will find 
some way to forgive me for it afterwards. 
A; E: €. 

“H’m. No force is to be used,” said 
Peter. “May I ask just how you expect to 
get Mary on the choo-choo?” 

“Now we are getting to the meat of the 
matter,” said Varney. “We shall not have 
to get Mary on the choo-choo at all. We 
are going to use a yacht, which will be far 
more private and pleasant, and also far 
easier to get people on. Uncle Elbert’s 
Cypriani lies in the harbor at this moment, 
ready to start anywhere at half a day’s 
notice. It will start for Hunston tomor- 
row afternoon, with me on board. Il 
need another man to put the thing through 
right, and I'd rather trust a friend than a 
servant. So would Uncle Elbert. When 
I came in here just now, I was at once 
taken with your looks for the part, and 
I have been authorized by ’phone to give 
you first refusal on this great chance.” 

Peter said nothing. Varney feared he 
looked rather bored, 

“At first,” he went on promptly, “PU 
confess that I didn’t see so much in the 
thing. But the more I’ve thought of it the 
more its unique charm has appealed to 
me. It is nothing more nor less than a 
novel, piquant little adventure. Exactly 
the sort of thing to attract a man who 
likes to take a sporting chance. Look at 
the difficulties of it. Go to a strange town 
where there are thousands and millions 
of strange children, locate Mary, isolate her, 
make friends with her, coax her to the 
yacht—captivate her, capture her! How 
are we to do all that, you ask? I reply, 
the Lord knows. That is where the sport 
comes in. We are forbidden to use force. 
We are forbidden to use Mrs. Carstairs or 
bring her into it in any way. We are for- 
bidden, of course, to let the child know 
who we are. Everything ‘must be done 
by almost diabolical craft, while dodging 
suspicion at every step. Can you beat it 
for a fascinating little expedition ?” 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





STANDARDIZED PIE! TUT! TUT! 


The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world, but the hand that rolls the pie 
crust is the mightiest power in the universe. 
The bakers who, assembled in national con- 
vention in Chicago, voted to standardize 
pie, must have forgotten that to whom 
much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired. So impious, so destructively revo- 
lutionary a proposal it has not been given 
the mind of mortal man to conceive, Be- 
side the monster in whose substitute for 
a mind this horrendous idea came to be- 
ing, Lenine is a lady and Trotzky a coo- 
ing dove.—Worcester Gazette. 





Mrs. Lot would be shocked if she knew 
about the paragraph that says she did not 
turn to salt until she had turned to rub- 
ber.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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such as reading the smallest print, thread a needle, 
work, read or sew by daylight or lamplight, and see 
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fine print in the Bible can easily be read.) 
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Read what Dr. Simmons says about 
New Vision Glasses. 
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with same, they suit my eyes better than any glasses 
I ever tried on. Best wishes for your success. J. KE, 
SIMMONS, M. D., DUKEDOM, TENN, 
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STOPS LEG TROUBLES 


A new illustrated book sent free to readers by 
the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 111, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Vari- 
cose Ulcers without pain or knife by using his 
unique discovery, result of 32 years specializ- 
Write for your free copy today. 
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WOODEN SPOIL 
(Continued from page 23) 








horrified watchers upon the deck of Bap- 
tiste’s schooner saw the blazing vessel 
glide into the distarice, a blazing comet, 
and Dupont, black against the heart of the 
fire, and Brousseau in his arms. 


* *. * * 


Little was afterward remembered con- 
cerning the rescue. But from that night 
legends began to spread along both shores: 
of Baptiste’s seamanship, and of Hilary, 
who, single-handed, saved the heiress of 
the seigniory from Brousseau and the two 
outlaws. ‘ 

But none of the principals in these 
events cares overmuch to dwell upon them, 
even in memory. And, though memories 
live long in silence, gossip soon dies. All 
this is becoming a local legend, such as 
mothers tell to their babies. But the St. 
Boniface mill now hums from dawn till 
dark, and the asbestos mine has brought 
in its workers and made St. Boniface quite 
a flourishing village in the north country. 

Twice a month, when he pays his pas- 
toral visit, you may see Father Lucien, still 
hale and strong, patrolling Ste. Marie with 
a curious hazel stick, fashioned with a knob 
at each end; and it is said that Ste. Marie 
is one of the best parishes on the north 
shore. 

On Sundays, seated in the parish church, 
may be seen Simeon Duval, nodding his 
head approvingly as, point by point, the 
priest takes up his denunciation of liquor- 
selling. For Father Lucien really reached 
Simeon’s soul with his hazel stick. 

Marie has the best house in the village, 
for Baptiste does a thriving trade carrying 
the St. Boniface lumber. 

Here is Clarice, who looks, somehow, just 
as one might have expected from Lafe’s 
descriptions. 

“He would’nt come home,” she says to 
Hilary, “so I had to come after him. But 
he’s coming home next October, to see his 
children and the new house.” 

“Bought and paid for,” says Lafe. “Yes, 
I guess that’s correct, Mr. Askew. Though 
I'll be back some day to see you all. It 
ain’t so so bad, th this _country—except for that 
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pink and black porch Baptiste’s put on his 
house. Darn him, what did he want to do 
that for? I tell you how it is; these 
people can’t help breaking out somewhere 
and somehow; it’s in their blood, that’s 
what it is.” 

But in his heart he knows that the winter 
will see him back in St. Boniface. 


Madeleine smiles, and puts her arm 
through Hilary’s. 
THE END. 





THE OBLIGING SPECTATOR 


He was a professional conjurer. “Now, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with a wave 
of the hand, “this is the magic cabinet. I 
invite any lady in the audience to enter 
this cabinet. I will then close the door 
and when it shall be opened again the lady 
will have disappeared, leaving no trace.” 

There was an impressive silence until 
a little under-sized man in the second row 
turned to an enormous woman, who sat 
by him, and breathed eagerly: “Maria, dear, 
won’t you oblige the gentleman?”—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 





“Both ob dese here gents,” said the dark- 
skinned witness, Mandy Thomas, “was 
standin’ at de corner conversin’ with each 
other pretty hot an’ pointed like.” 

“Relate the conversation,” said the pros- 
ecutor. 

“Ah don’t remember it, sah,” said the 
witness thoughtfully, “’cept dat dey was 
-allin’ each other what dey is.”-—New York 
Evening Post. 
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Try This Free 
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supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a_ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and ‘has aided in the cure of rup- 
tures that were as big as a man’s two fists. 
Try and write at once, using the coupon 
below. 
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Mrs. Newlywed (who has been trying to 
raise chickeas)—My little chicks don’t 
seem to be doing very well. They are all 
dying. 

Farmer—What kind of feed are you giv- 
ing them? 

Mrs. Newlywed—Feed? Why, none.’ I 
supposed the old hen gave enough milk for 
them. 





“What right have you to wear that medal 
for bravery in combat?” asked the officer. 

“Best right in the world, sir. I licked 
the fellow it was issued to.”—Non-Partizan 
Leader. 





Podsticker—You say your wife went to 
college before you married her? 

Pegrew—Yes, she did. 

Podsticker—And she thought of taking 
up law, you said? 

Pegrew—Yes; but now she’s satisfied to 
lay it down.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Young Hubby was delegated by his bet- 
ter half to make a purchase for her at a 
department store, but when he reached the 
store he forgot his instructions, so re- 
marked to the clerk: “I want to buy either 
a casserole or a camisole, and I can’t re- 
member which. Can you help me out?” 

The pert young sales-person helped out 
with: “It depends on the kind of chicken 
you want to put in it.”—Argonaut. 


“Maw.” asked Bobbie, “if the baby was 
to eat tadpoles would they give him a big 
bass voice like a frog?” 

“Gracious sakes, no!” cried the mother. 
“They’d kill him!” 

“Well, ‘they didn’t!’—Country Gentle- 
man. 


“My. boy graduated. from college this 
year, and I expect to take him into the 
office with me.” 

“You'll start him at the bottom and let 
him work up, I suppose.” 

“No, I think I'll start him at the top and 
let him work down.”—New York Sun. 


“I am a self-made man,” said the pom- 
pous individual with his chest expanded. 

The other looked at him critically. 
“Your excuse is satisfactory,” he said.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


New Boarder—I didn’t sleep well last 
night. 

Mrs. Slimdiet—Strange bed, | presume. 

New Boarder—Yes; strangest bed I ever 
slept in—New York Weekly. 


“Why didn’t you study your time-table, 
and then you wouldn’t have missed your 
train?” 

“That was the trouble. While I was 
trying to translate the time-table the train 
pulled out..—New York Herald. 


“Don’t you want to hold the baby?” 
asked the fond young mother. 

“No, thank you,” promptly 
old sea captain, backing off. 

“Don’t you like babies?” 

“Not much, ma’am. The last time I held 
one it got—er—seasick.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 


replied the 





Newlywed—Is there any age at which 
children cease to be a care? 

Old Benedict—I can’t say. My Oldest 
child is only 70.—Kansas City Star. 


Mr. and Mrs. Newbridé had at last ob- 
tained a house in a suburb of Boston, and 
Mr. Newbride was hanging the pictures. 
There was one picture which was too heavy 
to suspend from the moulding. We there- 
upon got a spike and hammered it into the 
wall. There came a knock at the door. “It’s 
Mr. Nextdoor,” said the wife, running to 
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“Your hammering has dis- 
Mr. Newbride hastened to 
“Oh, I don’t mind the noise,” 


the window. 
turbed him.” 
apologize. 
replied Mr, Nextdoor,. cheerily. “I only 
came to ask if I might hang a picture on 
the other end of the nail.” 


Chris and Henri had been away from 
home against their mother’s commands and 
she was waiting for them with a switch. 

“Chris, vare you been?” 

“Mit Henri.” 

“Henri, vare you been?” 

“Mit Chris.” 

“Vare you both been?” 

“Togedder.”—-Argonaut. 





“Mother, may I—” 

“Now listen, daughter, you’ve been ask- 
ing that foolish question for at least 200 
years. Once and for all, Yes; but don’t 
you dare get caught in the rain and spoil 
your new bathing suit.” 





Wifey—Peter, I don’t believe you have 
smoked one of those lovely cigars I gave 
you for your birthday. * 

Hubby—No, my dear, I haven’t. I intend 
to keep them until our little Archie grows 
up and wants to learn to smoke. 


What is it that makes little Johnnie so 
determined to conceal himself from his 
mother? B a ae are not playing hide- 
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and-seek; his mother has merely dropped 
the ultimatum that he must take a dose 
of castor oil—Country Gentleman. 


“Did you hatch all those chickens your- 
self?” asked the visitor. 

“No sir; I used incubators,” 
Boston-bred man. 


HUMORS OF WEDDED BLISS 
“Does your wife cry when she gets an- 
gry?” 
“Yes; it isn’t the heat of her temper that 
distresses me so much as the humidity.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


replied the 


Hub—What a glorious spring day! I 
could dare anything, face anything, on a 
day like this. 

Wife—Come on down to the miiliner’s.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


“Never ask your husband for money,” 
counseled the Old Married Woman. 

“I never have to,” retorted the Young 
Bride proudly. “Charlie’s such a darling. 
He. sleeps like a baby all night long.”— 
Legion Weekly. 


He looked as if he had been in an 
airplane smash and was clearly dazed. As 
there was no gasoline odor about him, how- 
ever, the officer spoke to him kindly. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“No; it doesn’t seem possible!” the citi- 
zen muttered, 

“What doesn’t?” 

“Incredible, in fact, yet the tratht* the 
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bemused one rambled on, feeling gently 
the large lump adorning his head. 

“What is?” the officer demanded, show- 
ing symptoms of impatience. 

The other sighed: “Why,” he explained, 
“I do not seem to’ be able to bring my 
mind to a realization of the fact that my 
wife is really and truly the same woman 
I used to hold on my lap and call my itty- 
bitsy tootsy-wootsy lovey-devey, but, by 
gosh, it’s actually a fact!” 

Bacon—Your neightbor believes in peace 
at any price, doesn’t he? 

Egbert—I think he must. Haven’t you 
noticed how expensively he dresses his 
wife?—Yonkers Statesman. 





Mrs. Newedd (refused a fur coat)—! 
cook and bake for you and what do I get 
nothing! 


Newedd—You’re lucky. I get indiges- 
tion.—Boston Transcript. 
THE AGE OF WOMAN 
“What is the lady’s age?” 
“The lady won’t give her age. She says 


she is 30-odd.” 
“Well, if it’s an odd number put her 
down at 39.”—Kansas City Journal, 


Judge (to lady witness)—Married? 
Witness—Yes. Twice. 
Judge—Age? 

Witness—Twenty-six. 

Judge—Also twice? 





Miss Passay—Children nowadays do not 
pay proper respect to age. 

Miss Pert—I suppose that annoys you a 
great deal—Indianapolis News. 


Charlie—I suppose your wife always has 
her own way? 

Henry—Oh, no, she doesn’t. If she had 
her own way she’d be 28 instead of 48 
years old.—Yonkers Statesman. 


“How do you like your new teacher, Bob- 
ie?” 

*“She’s all right, mother.” 

“Has she asked you any question yet you 
couldn’t answer?” 

“Yes, ma’am. She asked me how old you 
were.” 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


Brown—That new cook of ours makes 
everything out of the cook-book. 

Derby—Then that must have been one 
of the covers I tasted in the pie last night. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Caller—Is Mrs. Jones at home? 

Cook-General—She is, but she ain’t hard- 
ly in a fit state to see anybody. She’s just 
bin givin’ me notice to leave. 


Mrs, Stout—How long did your last cook 
stay? 

Mrs. Stouter—Just long enough to say 
she wouldn’t.—Legion Weekly. 


Wife—This new cook is no good. Do you 
think I'd better find fault with her? 

Husband—Find all the fault you want to 
with her—but only to me.—Life. 


“A flirt, am I?” exclaimed Mary Ann, un- 
der notice to go. “Well, I knows them as 
flirt more than I do, and with less excuse.” 
She shot a spiteful look at her mistress, and 
added, “I’m better looking than you. More 
handsome. How do I know? Yogr -hus- 
band told me so.” : 

“That will do,” said her mistress frigidly. 


“But I ain’t finished yet,” retorted Mary , 


Ann. “I can give a better kiss than you. 
Want to know who told me that, ma’am?” 
“If you mean to suggest my husband—” 


“No, it wasn’t your ‘usband this time,” 
said Mary Ann. “It_was your chauffeur.” 
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